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inner-city slaughter 
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Closing the Gap 
The race tightens in the final lap, as both Bush and 
Perot gain ground in a new Time/enn poll. But Clinton’s 
lopsided electoral-vote lead will be hard to overcome. 

How a combination of 

luck, tenacity, indefatigable will and a strong sense of 
message turned the Governor of a small Southern state 
into the front runner of the 1992 presidential campaign. 
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An unusual crop of candidates is aiming for Capitol Hill 
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Of course, luck won't get them far. Add microfine tonerand HP's exclusive 
Because the new HP LaserJet 4 printer — Resolution Enhancement technology, 


sets such high standards for perfor- and you get razor-sharp edges and 
mance, value and ease of use thatno —_ much smoother curves. For impactful 
other laser printer comes close. documents that really stand out. 
Higher resolution. More typefaces. You can dress them up with 45 

With the HP 300 dpi 600 dpi scalable typefaces built right in. 


covered. You'll also find it is easier 
and cheaper to use. You don't 
have to hassle with down- 


LaserJet 4,HP ; 

has moved the | | 
standard for 

print quality 

from 300 dpi to 






600 dpi. That's ““""*"*Nernnen loading fonts or buying 
twice the old resolution, but at less wp accessory typefaces. 
than the old 300 dpi price. More speed, trays, 
The HP LaserJet 4 was designed for and flexibility. 

600 dpi printing from the ground Thanks to a high- 


up. Which gives you the best 600 x 
600 dpi resolution ever for noticeably 
crisper, clearer text and graphics. 


speed RISC proces- 
sor, the HP LaserJet 4 podecat 
also sets new standards 


:) i ry Boe 600 dpi 
No matter what kind of document borgpenpacatra 


you're producing, your needs are tax on graphics SL 





for speed. It prints many complex docu- 
ments at rated engine speed, and many 
600 dpi graphics print at a true 8 pages 
per minute. It’s faster on networks, too. 
And has 2 MB built-in memory and 
new memory management. 


r 






It also makes you more efficient. Two 
standard paper trays give you a 350- 
sheet capacity. And there's an optional 
500-sheet tray. So you can just keep on 
printing, instead of stopping to reload 
different sizes and types of paper. 


With the new optional 75-capacity enve- 


lope feeder, you won't waste time with 
manual feeding. Or dealing with jams. 


Faster Windows. True WYSIWYG. 
Windows printing, for both text and 
graphics, is much faster with the 
LaserJet 4. We use fast vector graphics 
and we built Windows 3.1 TrueType 
fonts right into the printer. This 
means documents print faster and 
What You See Is really What You Get. 
It's one simple, seamless operation. 
All you do is sit back and watch your 
screen document appear quickly, 





easily and accurately on paper. 


You can't beat the LaserJet 4 printer for 
compatibility, either. It works with a 
wide variety of LANs and computers, as 
well as HP's PCL 5 printer language and 
HP's optional PostScript 
Level 2 software from 
Adobe. And automati- 
cally switches between 
these languages. 

And, of course, it offers complete docu- 
ment and software compatibility with 
the HP LaserJet III printer. 

Setting the standard in price, too. 
With all these advances and more, 
you'd expect a big jump in price. 
Surprise! At just $2,199 the HP 
LaserJet 4 printer lists for less than 
the printer it replaces. Yet it still 





comes with pace-setting HP quality 
and reliability. 

Call 1-800-LASERJET (1-800-527- 
3753), Ext. 7132 for the name of your 
nearest authorized 

HP LaserJet dealert — 


Also ask fora SS 

print sample so > “ee A Cy 
you can see aire fe 

for yourself oe 






how great the 
output really 
looks** 


If it isn’t a LaserJet, 
it’s only a laser printer. 


©) Packano 


* Suggested U.S, list price. tIn Canada call 1-800-387-3867, Ext. 7192.°" To have a LaserJet 4 printer data sheet sent immediately to you via fax machine, call 1-800-064-1291 from your tauch-tone 
phone. Windows 3.1 is a product of Microsoft Corp, Adobe and PostScript are trademarks of Adobe Systems Incorporated which may be registered in certain jurisdictions 











FROM THE PUBLISHER 


he story of Bill Clinton’s long march from the Gover- 

nor’s mansion to within striking distance of the Oval 

Office is a narrative with many threads. It is not solely 

about Clinton’s triumphs and falterings, strategies and 
dumb luck. To grasp fully this re- 
markable odyssey requires an un- 
derstanding of how the successes 
and failures of political opponents 
both impeded and abetted Clinton's 
journey. In short, it is a story tailor- 
made for Time magazine. 

From the start of the campaign 
season, chief political correspon- 
dent Michael Kramer has moni- 
tored the ebb and flow of the entire 
process. Senior writer Walter Sha- 
piro, Washington deputy bureau 





chief Margaret Carlson and contrib- Clinton and photographer Bentley snooze 


utor Laurence Barrett also roamed 








of Clinton's quest. Correspondent Elizabeth Taylor took up the 
Al Gore watch, while Richard Woodbury followed Ross Perot’s 
on-again-off-again crusade. Through it all, White House corre- 
spondents Michael Duffy and Dan Goodgame monitored the 
Bush-Quayle campaign. And P.F. Bentley continued his exclu- 
sive photographic coverage of the Governor. The result is more 
| than just Clinton’s story. “You have to understand all those 
campaigns to write insightfully about why Clinton has been so 
successful,” says senior editor Joelle 
Attinger, who helped coordinate 
and deploy the troops. 


Managing editor Henry Muller 
used this space last week to tell you 
about our objections to a Bush- 
Quayle television commercial that 
centered on our April 20, 1992, cover 
showing a negative photographic im- 
age of Bill Clinton. The use of that 
cover was not authorized by Time, 
nor did we sanction the commer- 
cial’s implicit message that we were 
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widely, exploring the different candidacies. As the Democratic | taking sides in the election. We asked the Bush-Quayle cam- 


race heated up, various bureau chiefs were enlisted: Jordan 
Bonfante zeroed in on Jerry Brown’s campaign, Jon Hull 
tracked Bob Kerrey, and Sam Allis followed Paul Tsongas, 
while Michael Riley scrutinized Clinton’s Arkansas record. In 
Washington, correspondent Nancy Traver kept tabs on Tom 
Harkin. 

At the Democratic Convention in July, Shapiro joined forces 
with associate editor Priscilla Painton to cover the final months 





paign to withdraw the ad, and when they refused, we filed suit. 
Last week, in a hearing before a federal judge in Washington, 
lawyers for the Bush-Quayle campaign said the commercial 
had been withdrawn as of Oct. 21 and would not be used again. 
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P.O. Box 36883 


CUMUSTORHER LITTLE 


in the electoral process. 


To get involved right away, call 1-800-553-8857 (6:00 am - 
9:00 pm EDT). Or, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
The National Student/Parent Mock Election 


- Re 202 
Tucson, Arizona 85740-6883. 


You Don't Have to Be 
18 to Vote in This Election. 





Sign up now for The 


National Student/Parent Mock Election. 


Express yourself Sound off. Stand up and he counted 


On October 29, 1992, join millions of students and parents in voting for President, 
Vice President, Senators, Representatives and Governors in The National 
Student/Parent Mock Election. Then watch the excitement on The Mock Election 
national television special on C-SPAN, anchored by CNN's Susan Rook 

The Mock Election opens up the American political process to young people nation- 
wide. Partic ipants also vote their recommendations on important national issues such 
as education, health care and the environment. Final results will he presented ina 


report delivered to the White House and Congress 


TIME Magazine supports The Mock Election and its goal of increasing participation 








National Sponsors: U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, American Ha enings, Xerox Corporation, 
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Jostens, Inc., Conus Communications, W. 


ngton Consulting Group, GLOBALCOM David Apter & Associates, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., The Arizona Daily Star, The Roper Organization, CNN, TIME Magazine, C-SPAN, HBO 

















IMITATION SHEET 
METAL COULD BE 
EATING HOLES IN 
MORE THAN YOUR 
FP. CAR'S FINISH. 


— 


Your auto insurance dollar may not 
be buying you the genuine parts you 
deserve. When your insurance company 
specifies imitation parts for your repairs, 
you’re probably not getting your money’s 
worth. The fact is, imitation crash parts 
often do not measure up to Genuine Ford 
Body Parts in structural integrity, fit or fin- 
ish. And if an imitation crash part rusts, it 
won't be covered under your vehicle’s ori- 
ginal corrosion warranty. And that can 
erode both the quality and the value of 
your car. 


©1992 Ford Motor Company 
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Genuine Ford Sheet Metal parts are the 
same as those originally used on your 
vehicle. And they are covered by the Life- 
long Sheet Metal Guarantee. If a part ever 
rusts through, Ford will replace it free, for 
as long as you own your car. So, don’t let 
your insurance company short-change you. 
Insist on Genuine Ford Body Parts for all 
your repairs. After all, it’s your money. For 
more information, call 1-800-356-0792. 


GENUINE FORD Booy parts. 


INSIST ON THEM. 




















LETTERS 





Perot is running 
an ego trip, 
not a serious 
political campaign. 


Evelyn J. Strauss 
Ashland, Ore. 


HE’S BACK! 





SO ROSS PEROT IS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 
race again [Cover Srories, Oct. 12]. 
Well, now that he has a platform, maybe 
people will take a serious look at him 
this time. He wants to cancel the space 
station, which will throw thousands of 
people out of work. He wants to gut the 
military budget, which will cost thou- 
sands more jobs. He wants to raise taxes 
by amounts that could drive this nation 
much further into recession. O.K., Ross, 
this time we're ready for you. 

Robert K. Levy 

Tarzana, Calif. 


I WAS ONE OF MANY WHO WERE QUICK TO 
condemn Perot’s re-entry into the race 
as merely an egotistical maneuver by a 
spoiled billionaire. But now | am struck 
by his obvious passion to inform and 
educate the American people on what is 
really happening to the country and our 
economy. He actually offered ideas on 
how to correct the federal budget deficit. 
What a concept! 
Mike R. Piotrowski 
Little Falls, Minn. 











YOUR FLIPPANT COVER PICTURE SHOWED 
Ross Perot in a demeaning position. 
Whether Perot appeals to you or me is of 
secondary significance. The most im- 
portant thing is his message of vital 
concern about our country’s out-of-con- 
trol debt problem, a message that should 
be heard by all and acted on decisively. 
Richard F. Gabriel 
Bridgewater, Conn, 


THE HOUR HAS PRODUCED THE MAN. HE 
is Ross Perot, and he has my vote. 

Martha Stevens 

Los Angeles 


AH, WHAT PLEASURE ONE MUST DERIVE 
from being a spoiler! Ross Perot knows 
pretty well that he has no chance of be- 
coming President of the U.S., but he still 
insists on being a candidate. For what 
purpose? Being a billionaire, he cannot 
possibly be lacking anything except to 
be declared ruler of America, the ulti- 
mate achievement for an egomaniac. 
R. Asuncion Smith 
Seattle 


PEROT IS RUNNING AN EGO TRIP, NOT A 
serious political campaign. By re-enter- 
ing the race now, he is placing himself in 
the position of the proverbial spoiler. He 
stands no chance of winning, fortunate- 
ly, as his much vaunted economic plan 
would be a disaster when we're trying to 
climb out of a recession. 
Evelyn J. Strauss 
Ashland, Ore. 


Chosen on Merit 
YOUR SUGGESTION [GrapeviNE, Oct. 19] 
that I was tapped for the Oct. 11 presi- 
dential-debate panel because | arranged 
blind dates for White House counsel C. 
Boyden Gray was flat wrong. The only 
social contact I have had with Gray was 
over three years ago, when his date, who 
isa friend of mine, invited me to join her 

at Boyden’s home for dinner. 

Ann Compton 
White House Correspondent 
ABC News 
Washington 

Time regrets the error. 


Medical Activism 

YOUR RECENT ARTICLE ON THE NEW GEN- 
eration of patient advocates [Sociery, 
Oct. 12] implied that long-standing pa- 








| tient pressure groups such as the March 


of Dimes have lost touch with their 
grass roots. This conveys an entirely 
wrong impression about the March of 
Dimes Birth Defects Foundation. Our 
mission is to improve the health of 
babies by preventing birth defects and 
infant mortality. No grass roots? In fact, 
our 131 community-based chapters 
across the country operate hand in hand 
with local groups and individuals. They 
meet the urgent needs of mothers and 
babies for care and treatment. Our local 
volunteer boards include people from all 
backgrounds who sit down and work to- 
gether. My group does not indulge in 
sympathy campaigns. We do not do tele- 
thons. Both of my children were born 
with birth defects. To me, nothing could 
be more important than striving for the 
birth ofa healthy baby. 
Beverly Sills Greenough 
Chairman of the Board 
March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation 
White Plains, N.Y. 


YOUR REMARKS ABOUT MAJOR AMERICAN 
health agencies and the Muscular Dys- 
trophy telethon were unnecessary, un- 
founded and unfair, especially to those 
of us who can remember when no one 
except those personally affected had 
even heard of the neuromuscular dis- 
eases covered by the Muscular Dystro- 
phy Association. Unfortunately, you 
leave readers with the impression that 
organizations like ours, which rely upon 
voluntary contributions to fund re- 
search, are outdated and _ ineffective. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
M.D.A, has demonstrated, with results, 
that voluntary giving is the most effec- 
tive way to allocate resources to the 
most promising areas of research. 
Robert Ross, Executive Director 
Muscular Dystrophy Association 
Tucson, Ariz. 
We did not mean to imply that traditional 
patient activist groups like the March of 
Dimes and the Muscular Dystrophy Associ- 
ation are not effective and valuable. Our 
aim was to describe a different kind of orga- 
nization, whose confrontational tactics and 
aggressive rhetoric differ markedly from 
those of the long-established associations. 


Positive Move 


WE WERE SURPRISED TO READ IN YOUR 
report on the problems of recycling 
[Business, Sept. 14] that “a single ce- 
ramic cap from a bottle of the Dutch- 
brewed Grolsch beer can contaminate 
an entire batch of green glass.” Grolsch 
has modified its swing-top bottle stop- 
per into an environmentally friendly 
synthetic material instead of ceramic. 
The new stoppers were introduced in 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 
FOR PATIENTS TAKING 
CARDIZEM’ SR diltiazem HCI 





If your doctor has 
prescribed Cardizem SR, 
you may be able to 

take Cardizem CD 


CARDIZEM CD 
SHOULD BE MORE 
) ECONOMICAL 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
IF CARDIZEM CD IS 
RIGHT FOR YOU. 


For a FREE quarterly issue of 
CardiSense™, a newsletter on 


Scat. CARDIZEM 
following toll-free number: 


1-800-424-6911 (diltiazem HCl) 





‘4 MARION MERRELL DOW INC 
“— PRESCRIPTION PRODUCTS DIVISION 
CCDAH755/A7492 











AT&T'S advanced digital technology 
ensurcs maxinvam reliability and 
consistent recerding quality. You can 
play back messages instinsly, play only 
the messages Younneed and save only 
those you want, Try @ut these 
extraordinary answering systems today 
at your ATsT Phone Center, where 
you Il findahe widest sclection of AlK! 
Products anywhere 





AT&T Digital 
Answering System 


‘Telephone 1539 


cords and announces 
time and day for 


PHOWE CENTER 


ge. With its 








Digital 
System 1343 

Announces the time and 
day of cach message. Voice 
assistance clearly directs 
you through a menu of 
remote commands. The 
two-way call recording lets 
you save important calls by 
recording both sides of 
a conversation, Special 
introductory price through 
11/30/92 $139.99 
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FLORIDA 
ALTAMONTE SPRINGS 
ALTAMONTE MALL 

(407) 332-5044 


CORAL GABLES 
185 GIRALDA AVE 
(305) 447-1787 


2455 VOLUSIA AVE 
(904) 257-7780 


(407) 272-3674 


FT. LAUDERDALE 
REEF PLAZA 

3915 W. OAKLAND 
PARK 

(305) 731-9040 


GAINESVILLE 

OAKS MALL 

1-75 & NEWBERRY RO. 
(904) 331-0488 


HIALEAH 
730 W, 49TH ST. 
(305) 557-3179 


JACKSONVILLE 
REGENCY SQUARE MALL 
(904) 721-3505 


JENSEN BEACH 


TREASURE rey SQUARE 


3010 NORTHWE 
FEDERAL HWY 
(407) 692-2640 


MELBOURNE 
MELBOURNE SQUARE 
1700 W. NEW HAVEN AVE 
(407) 729-0879 


MIAMI 


BISCAYNE HARBOR SHOPS 


18191 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
(305) 932-1943 


CUTLER RIDGE MALL 
TRAILER IN SEARS 


(305) 253-8824 


PORTOFINO 
901 S.W. 87TH AVE 
(305) 264-9392 





SATer PHONE CENTER 





ORANGE PARK 
ORANGE PARK MALL 
1910 WELLS AD. 
(904) 264-8441 


ORLANDO 

COLONIAL PLAZA MALL 
96-97 COLONIAL PLAZA 
(407) 894-4090 


FLORIDA MALL 


(407) 855-4908 


PALM BEACH GARDENS 


THE GARDENS 
3101 PGA BLVD 
(407) 622-1113 


PENSACOLA 
CORDOVA COMMONS 
SHOPPING CENTER 
1690 AIRPORT BLVD. 
(904) 479-1004 


POMPANO BEACH 
BELLCREST PLAZA 
1310 N. FEDERAL HWY. 
(305) 943-6400 


WEST PALM BEACH 
GREEN ACRES 

1977 S._ MILITARY TRAIL 
(407) 969-0661 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 

AKERS MILL SQUARE 
COBB PKWY 

(404) 955-8043 


GWINNETT PLACE MALL 
(404) 476-0900 


LENOX SQUARE 
(404) 237-5620 


NORTHLAKE MALL 
(404) 491-9301 


AUGUSTA 
AUGUSTA MA\ 

3450 WRIGHTSBORO RO. 
(404) 738-6374 


COLUMBUS 

CROSS COUNTRY PLAZA 
2026%2 AUBURN AVE 
(404) 563-1468 


KENNESAW 
TOWN CENTER MALL 
(404) 425-2425 


MORROW 
SOUTHLAKE MALL 
(404) 961-4098 


SAVANNAH 
CHATHAM PLAZA 

7805 ABERCORN ST. 
(912) 352-9100 

















California, New Jersey and New York in 

September 1990 and are now available 

in all but three states—Florida, Alabama 

and Mississippi. By early 1993, the recy- 

clable stopper will be in use in those 

states too. Grolsch prides itself on being 
environmentally conscious. 

James R. Golthofer, President 

Grolsch Importers, Inc. 

Atlanta 


Ask Any Question 


IN YOUR ITEM ABOUT THE PRESIDENT’S 
appearance on T'V news shows [Grape- 
ving, Oct. 12], you said Bush demanded 
that reporters not ask him about his in- 
volvement in Iran-contra and that Good 
Morning America agreed to question him 
only about crime, health care and taxes. 
Let me set the record straight. Good 
Morning America did indeed agree to dis- 
cuss the issues of taxes, crime and 
health care with the President and to 
concentrate on specific issues, with the 
understanding that Good Morning Ameri- 
ca might ask a couple of questions on 
any other topical subject during each 
live interview, and that is what hap- 
pened. The White House never demand- 
ed that we avoid asking the President 
about his involvement in [ran-contra. 
The subject was never mentioned. 
Philip R. Beuth, President 
Early Morning & Late Night 
Entertainment 
ABC Entertainment 
New York City 


The Tobacco Controversy 


ANDREW TOBIAS’ ARTICLE “THE DIVI- 
dends for Quitters” [Monry ANG Es, Oct. 
12], which points out the money that 
would be saved from stopping smoking, 
was right on the mark up to the point 
where Tobias says, “Obviously, smoking 
should be legal.” If you follow his logic, 
then cocaine and marijuana could be le- 
gally sold in stores next to the tobacco 
products. But the real drug problem is 
tobacco. It takes the lives of more than 
400,000 of us each year. If we are ever to 
have a true war on drugs, let’s start with 
the real culprit. 
David Fusco 
Arlington, Texas 


ANDREW TOBIAS COMPLETELY MISSES 
the thrust, purpose and content of the 
tobacco industry’s program to discour- 
age underage smoking. The pamphlet 
Tobacco: Helping Youth Say No is a guide 
for parents and educators to help them 
cope with a’ critically important issue 
that each young person faces every day: 
peer pressure. It is one of the primary 
reasons young people start to smoke. 


| 


Our pamphlet was designed by educa- 
tion experts outside the tobacco indus- 
try to dovetail with—not supersede—the 
many health-education programs avail- 
able to kids in schools. You would think 
Tobias would applaud a free national 
program that empowers parents to build 
self-esteem in their kids through better 
| communication. For a free copy, call 
| 1-800-342-9099. 
Thomas Lauria 
Assistant to the President 
The Tobacco Institute 
Washington 





ANose for History 

“| thought Kilroy departed with World 
War Il,” wrote Ruth M. Howard of 
York, Pennsylvania, harking back to 
some humorous graffiti of the 

1940s, a slogan and drawing of a 
bald head peering over a wall, 
symbolic of U.S. servicemen abroad, 
Well, not entirely. Anumber of 
readers spotted his likeness in our 
cover picturing Perot, Bush and 
Clinton. “Perot’s nose over the edge 
echoes the pose found in the graffiti 
KILROY WAS HERE. For those of us old 
enough to remember, it is comforting 
to know that the elusive Kilroy has 
resurfaced,” wrote Arlen Erdahl of 
Annandale, Virginia. But Louis A. 
Trombetta of Carmel, New York, 








KILROY WAS HERE 
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ME Magazine Letters 
Time & ue Building« a Center 
New York, New York 1002 
Fax number: (212) 522-0001 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home tele} 


ie, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Gift Subscriptions? 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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The first computer to understand you don't just have a job. You have a life. 


Something fundamental has changed in Amer- 
ica. Now it$ not just the living you make, its the 
life you make. You want to enjoy the things youre 
supposedly working for. Your family. Sar! home. 
Yourself. 

At IBM, we know balancing your job with the 
rest of your life isn’t easy. That's ‘why we created the 
IBM PS/1! A line of ¢ -omputers designed to help you 
do office work at home or run a sana) business, so 
you can be with the people you care about most. And 
if those people are kids, the PS/I can he ‘lp with their 
homework, too. 

We also know youd like to improve the quality 
of your life w ithout compromising on the quality 
of your computer. So while our new PS/Is are 


IBM, PS/1 and OS/2 are registered trademarks of International Business Mactnes Corporation Windows 


is a trademark of Microsc 


priced to compete with the most affordable 
computers around, they offer a lot more. Like true 
IBM compatibility. More power than many office 
computers, with room to expand, Built-in 
software—including Windows™ or OS/2°—and 

the ability to run other popular business and edu- 
cational software. Not to mention IBM reliability, 
support and service. And no computer’ easier to set 
up and use. 

You may need more than a perfectly balanced 
computer to find your own perfect balance. But who 
knows? You might just do your best work with some- 
one looking over your shoulder. 

Fora PS/I retailer near you, 


call | 800 IBM- 3377. 
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SPOKESMAN-REVIEW & SPOKANE CHRONICLE 





CHIEF OF STAFF: 
Foley wants members of 
Congress to clear out fast 





IN MOSCOW'S SIGHTS: The KGB 
obtained classified film of the 
Glomar Explorer mission 


CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


The whirlwind 
round of debates 
produced such memo- 
rable one-liners as "I'm 
all ears" (Ross Perot) 
and "If | make a mistake, 
| admit it" (Georg Bush). 
Which candidates made 
these less-often-repeat- 
ed statements? 
A "You can read my plan ... | 
will not raise taxes on the 
middle class to pay for these 
programs." 
B “| do not intend to spend one 


minute of one day thinking 
about re-election.” 


C “Remember the question: 
‘Are you better off?"" 


D “Nobody's ever criticized me 
for not having strong 
beliefs." 
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GRAPEVINE 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





Republican Blame Game 

EVEN AS PRESIDENT BUSH FOUGHT FOR HIS POLITICAL LIFE LAST 
week, the G.o.p. was dissolving into fratricidal strife. In conver- 
sations with reporters aboard Bush's campaign train, moderate 
Republicans and White House aides fingered conservatives 
PATRICK BUCHANAN, Jack Kemp and Bill Bennett for causing the 
President's political problems. Outraged conservatives struck 
back the same day. “All three men are crisscrossing the country 
attempting to save the Bush campaign . . . whose spokesmen are 
attacking them,” right-wing activist Brent Bozell complained in 
a letter to White House chief of staff James Baker. But éven be- 
fore the blame game started, Bozell and fellow activists had pri- 
vately invited top conservatives to meet late this week to plot the 
movement's recovery from a Bush defeat. 


Japan’s Fears About Clinton 


MANY JAPANESE OFFICIALS AND INDUSTRIALISTS KNOW BILL 
Clinton from his trade visits to Tokyo on behalf of Arkansas 
and consider him, in the words of a senior diplomat, “relative- 
ly sensible on trade—especially for a Democrat.” But the Japa- 
nese are worried that CLINTON'S CHINA POLICY, which he indi- 
cates will focus on human rights, might isolate Beijing. That 
could put Japan’s Chinese investments at risk and disrupt 
trade between the two Asian countries. 


California, Here We Come 

WANT A PREVIEW OF HOW FIERCELY INSURANCE COMPANIES 
might battle Bill Clinton’s health-care proposals? Look at the 
way national insurers are pouring cash into California to de- 
feat PROPOSITION 166, which would require all employers to 
provide health coverage for workers. Fearing that medical 
costs could billow under the plan, insurance firms with head- 
quarters outside the state have put up more than 80% of the 
$2.3 million that opponents have raised to defeat it. The com- 
panies also fear that Clinton's proposal for a government-run 
program for employees not covered at work could lead to fed- 
eral control of health insurance. Frets one executive about the 
Clinton plan: “It’s the camel's nose under the tent.” 


Woman of the House 

VOTERS ARE NOT THE ONLY ONES WHO WANT TO THROW THE 
bums out. Departing members of Congress can't leave fast 
enough for House Speaker Tom Foley’s wife Heather, who 
serves as her husband's unpaid chief of staff. With more than 
120 new faces expected next year, HEATHER FOLEY has angered 
members who lost primary elections or who plan to retire by 
ordering them to clean out their desks fast. She is worried 
that the House telephone system cannot handle calls for new- 
comers and old-timers alike. 


Spy vs. Spy 


THE EXCHANGE SPOOKED CIA OFFICIALS WHO HAVE LONG SUS- 
pected that the Soviet Union had a spy in the agency during the 
cold war. Speaking to an American delegation in Moscow re- 
cently, a Russian intelligence officer revealed intimate knowl- 
edge of a 1974 mission in which the U.S. salvage ship GLOMAR 
EXPLORER raised a sunken Soviet nuclear submarine in the cen- 
tral Pacific. American experts said such knowledge could only 
have come from a classified film of the supersecret operation 
The still unanswered question: How did Moscow get the film? ™ 
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OIRCK HALSTEAD FOR TIME 


MAKING A POINT: 
Moderates say the fiery 
Buchanan helped bring 
about Bush's plight 


Where the Wild 
Ones Are 


VACATIONERS SEEKING 
peace and quiet might 
want to consider a sur- 
vey of the favorite desti- 
nations of 5,000 Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle 
owners, taken by an 
owners’ group. The top 
picks in order: the Black 
Hills and the national 
parks of Yellowstone, 
Great Smoky Mountains, 
Grand Canyon, Glacier 
and Rocky Mountain. 


A ee ee 


Should women who 
serve in the military be 
allowed to participate 
in combat? 

YES NO _ 
62% 32% 


From a telephone poll at 1.653 Amencan adutts 
talon for TIME/CNN on OCT, 20-22 by Yaralowich 
inc. Sampling error is = 2.5%. 
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ONE WEEK TOGO: 
Bush barnstorms in New 
Jersey; Clinton invades G.0.P. 
turf in Colorado; and Perot 
continues his campaign by 
camera 
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NATION 


Rolling into 
Uncharted Territory 


Clinton still leads. But the end game 
is new and yet to be played. 


WHEN THE BRIEF FLURRY OF TELEVISED DEBATES 
ended last Monday in East Lansing, Michigan, the 
1992 campaign seemed poised to return to normal, 
or at least toward what passes for that condition ev- 
ery four years in the U.S.: candidates barnstorming, 
crowds growing more numerous and noisy, posters 
and signs flapping in the cooling October sunshine 
And that, on the colorful, roiling surface, is pretty 
much what happened; how accurate or deceiving 
these appearances were remains tantalizingly in 
doubt. 

There was President Bush, visibly elated and 
upbeat after his strong showing in the third debate, 
addressing cheering crowds, hammering home 
with new fire and focus his message that voters 
should not entrust their government to a small- 
state Democratic Governor whose public policies 
and statements, Bush charged repeatedly, amount- 
ed to “a pattern of deception.” But the President 
was saying these things in places like North and 
South Carolina, New Jersey, Florida—states that 
have been secure Republican bastions during recent 
national elections. Campaigning so late in the race 
on formerly safe turf suggested, despite all the at- 
tendant euphoria, a certain desperation among the 
Bush forces 

And there was someone else hitting the hustings 
in traditionally G.o.p. territory. Governor Clinton 
rode his postdebate bounce into the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Northwest regions and even held a 
well-attended rally in Orange County, California, 
prototypical rock-ribbed Republican country, where 
he urged members of the audience to “hold their 
noses and vote for a Democrat.” All the national 
polls continued to show Clinton in the lead, al- 
though the margins of approval varied markedly 
and a Time/cnn poll showed the gap could be as 
slight as 3% if weighted toward not just those regis- 
tered to vote but those most likely to do so. The can- 
didate and his aides continued to warn against any 
overconfidence within their own ranks that might 
translate into an apathetic Clinton turnout on 
Nov. 3. 

3oth major candidates have good reason to be 
wary, because somewhere in his 17th-floor aerie in 
a North Dallas office building is Ross Perot, whose 
potential impact on the 1992 race is still unclear 








Generally written off when he re-entered the cam- 
paign on Oct. 1, Perot profited from his three 
blunt, engaging debate performances and his well- 
received, 30-minute T'V commercials. Holding his 
public appearances and press conferences to a mini- 
mum, Perot has nonetheless seen his ratings climb 
from single digits into figures that in such states as 
New Mexico, Arizona, Arkansas and California ap- 
proach those of Bush. 

An old political adage has it that Americans 
don’t really get serious about presidential elections 
until after the World Series. Thanks to baseball's 
play-off schedule, the fall classic now runs deep into 
October, this year leaving scarcely more than a 
week between its conclusion and Election Day. If 
the penultimate flurry of campaigning is any indica- 
tion, it could be an interesting, perhaps surprising, 
week. (See related story on page 24.) Lt 


Caught Off Guard 


Areport on the L.A. riots singles out 
the city’s former top cop as a culprit 


AS COPS GO, LOS ANGELES POLICE CHIEF DARYL 
Gates was rough. But he apparently wasn’t ready— 
at least not last spring, when the city exploded just 
hours after a jury found four police officers not 
guilty in the beating of motorist Rodney King. In a 








report titled “The City in Crisis,” an investigative | 


team led by former rei and cia Director William 
Webster found there was an absence of any real and 
workable plan to respond aggressively to the crisis. 
While the report assigned blame to various mem- 
bers of city government, the lion’s share of criticism 
was leveled against Gates for misleading other city 
officials into believing an adequate response plan 
was in place and ready to go. Initial response of the 
L.A.P.D, Was marked by “uncertainty, some confu- 
sion and almost a total lack of coordination,” the re- 
port found. Gates, even before reading the report, 
called Webster and Hubert Williams, president of 
the Washington-based Police Foundation and an 
adviser to the study team, “liars.” 

Along with its stinging critique, the Webster re- 
port prescribes a step-by-step plan of action. Not 
only does it recommend redeploying police officers 
onto patrols, but it also calls for a community-based 
approach to crime fighting, a style favored by new 
police chief Willie Williams. Unless city officials act 
quickly to correct major problems identified in the 
report, warned Webster, “it could happen again.” 
The bottom line: the Gates era is over at the Los An- 
geles Police Department. a 


Progress at Last 


Looking for rapprochement, Vietnam 

promises new POW/MIA evidence 

FOR THE FAMILIES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND PI- 
lots missing in Southeast Asia, the announcement 
was as stunning as the orange sunrise bathing the 
Rose Garden Friday morning. President Bush an- 








nounced that “Hanoi has agreed to provide us with 
all, and I repeat all, information they have collected 
on American pows and mis.” Confirming a report 
that first appeared in Time's Oct. 26 issue (GRrapE- 
vine), Bush called the acquisition of more than 5,000 
black-and-white photos of American pow/mias from 
the Vietnam era a “significant, real breakthrough” 
in determining the fate of the 2,265 Americans still 
not fully accounted for. 

Supplementing Bush's statement, retired Gen- 
eral John Vessey, the President’s personal mi/ 
pow representative, just back from Hanoi, produced 
new photos and a Memorandum of Understanding 
in which Vietnamese officials agreed to “make 
available all museums that may contain U.S. mia ar- 
chival data” and promised access to display cases, 
microfiche files and other materials. “The impor- 
tant thing is not the material we brought back,” 
Vessey emphasized. “The important thing is the 
material we expect to get.” 

Bush made it clear that Hanoi’s cooperation will 
open the way toward re-establishing diplomatic re- 
lations, broken off in 1975, and lifting the economic 
embargo that has helped keep Vietnam’s economy 
in desperate shape. Bush said U.S. officials got their 
first glimpse of Vietnam’s war archives last sum- 
mer. None of the new information provided any 
leads to possible live Americans. The President cau- 
tioned that “we may never know” the fate of all the 
pows and is. (See related story on page 59.) e 


Another Desert Storm 


A Saudi co-commander has some 
harsh words for Stormin’ Norman 


THEY WERE COMRADES-IN-ARMS AND CO-COMMAND- 
ers of the Persian Gulf War, but Prince Khaled bin 
Sultan of Saudi Arabia has now issued some fight- 
ing words about his old friend General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf. At issue is Schwarzkopf's current 
best seller, /¢ Doesn't Take a Hero, which General 
Khaled has read and found riddled with “inaccura- 
cies and slanted remarks.” In an unusually open 
gesture for a member of the Saudi royal family, the 
prince released a public statement accusing the 
general of exaggerating his own role during the con- 
flict (“One has to wonder whether there was no one 
else in the Gulf War picture capable of doing any- 
thing right”) and challenging his account on specif- 
ic points. Among them: the prince says Schwarz- 
kopls claim to have “orchestrated the liberation of 
Kuwait City” is untrue; the prince and his Arab 
forces did it. The flap is not likely to disappear. The 
prince notes: “| will be addressing some of these is- 
sues in my own book in due course." e 





ET CETERA 
NO CIGAR For a few days, it looked as if the on-again- 
off-again negotiations for a worldwide trade accord, 
as part of the Uruguay Round of Garr talks, were fi- 
nally coming to an end. High-level U.S. and E.C, 
leaders were said to be ever so close to signing an 
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MORBID MEMENTOS: 
Former Pow Senator 
John McCain displays 
his own photo from 
Vietnam's picture 
cache of captured 
Americans. There’s 
more to come. 





SHARE SOME OF THAT 
LIMELIGHT, PAL: 

Saudi Prince Khaled 
bin Sultan says 
Schwarzkopf wasn't 
the only Gulf War hero 

















THE LONG MARCH: 
After negotiating an 
agreement with 
Serbian forces, 

the Red Cross leads 
civilians out of 
Kotor Varos in 
northern Bosnia 
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agreement, They weren't close enough. At the last 
minute the talks foundered on the same sensitive is- 
sue that has persistently stymied negotiators: farm 
subsidies. Unless France reverses its rigid opposi- 
tion to European concessions, it appears that a 
trade pact, if one is ever signed, will come too late to 
bolster George Bush's election prospects. 


Running the Balkans’ 
Deadly Gauntlet 


New fighting locks Bosnia ja’s Muslims 
between Croat and Serb enemies 


ONLY FIGURATIVELY WAS THERE A GUN TO HIS HEAD, 
but that was sufficient. In Geneva the diplomatic ef- 
forts of Bosnia-Herzegovina’s President Alija Izet- 
begovic fell into step with the daunting military re- 
ality at home. With his mostly Muslim government 
forces in control of less than a 10th of the republic’s 
territory, lzetbegovic acquiesced to a proposal by 
U.N. mediators to allow his country to be divided 
into 10 autonomous regions. Negotiators stressed 
that boundaries would be drawn strictly on geo- 
graphical and economic rather than ethnic criteria, 
with some functions preserved for the Sarajevo gov- 
ernment. But because Izetbegovic has announced 
that he will resign by January, working out those 
crucial details will probably fall to someone else. 
The grim prospect of such a partition between 
Croatian and Serbian regions grew with the out- 
break of fierce fighting in several towns of central 
Bosnia. This time, instead of fighting Serbs, the gov- 
ernment forces struggled with their erstwhile al- 
lies, the Croats. Aside from signaling the probable 
end to an uneasy but crucial alliance for the be- 
sieged Muslims, this latest fighting further threat- 
ened efforts to provide humanitarian aid to Bosnia. 
Vitez, 31 miles northwest of Sarajevo, was sup- 
posed to be the forward base for a British regiment 
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scheduled for deployment next month to protect aid 
convoys; a reconnaissance group was pinned down 
by cross fire there on Tuesday. Shelling in Kiseljak, 
directly under the flight approach to Sarajevo, was 
so fierce by Wednesday that the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees halted its vital airlift to the capi- 
tal, then gingerly started up again the next day. 
UNHCR drivers were unable to get any aid into Sa- 
rajevo on the ground last week. Croats halted aid 
trucks bound for Muslim areas at roadblocks near 
Mostar and Tomislavgrad. Attempts to negotiate 
back roads, turned to mud by rain, were abandoned 
after one truck bearing five tons of badly needed aid 
slipped into a ravine. eT 


Coming Clean? 


The government and the A.N.C. deal 
with the uses and abuses of power 

THE CHARGE OF “VIOLENCE FOR THE SAKE OF VIO- 
lence” brought by an African National Congress com- 
mission of inquiry was not the familiar litany of hu- 
man-rights abuses aimed at the usual target, the 
South African government. Instead the report de- 
tailed violence and torture within the a.n.c. itself. 
The inquiry was ordered by a.N.c. president Nelson 
Mandela to settle allegations by former detainees of 
atrocities committed against them by the A.n.c.’s se- 
curity department in its detention camps. Conceding 
that the abuses had violated the a.N.c.’s own code of 
conduct, Mandela promised the report would be con- 
sidered “as a matter of grave urgency.” 

While the a.n.c. was admitting its abuse of pow- 
er, South African President F.W. de Klerk was 
pushing a bill through Parliament that would allow 
unelected persons to be appointed to the Cabinet, 
opening the way for blacks in the government for 
the first time. But De Klerk had less success with a 
law giving amnesty for undetailed politically moti- 
vated crimes. The bill was vetoed by opposition 
M.P.s. De Klerk could still railroad the bill through 
his President's council, circumventing Parliament. 
But that, said the a.n.c., would only demonstrate his 
desperation to cover up the crimes of apartheid. 


An Unfitting End 
Germany’s original Green, Petra 
Kelly, dies at the hand of her lover 


THE DEATHS WERE AS PUZZLING AS THEY WERE A 
contradiction of what Petra Kelly had stood for. Ten 
years ago she was the personification of the German 
environmental and peace movements. One of the 
founders of the German Green Party, Kelly was a 
member of the West German Bundestag until 1990, 
when her party failed to win enough votes to remain 
in the parliament. Over the years, she had fallen out 
with many of her fractious party colleagues and be- 
came a marginal figure. Her compatriots were 
shocked into remembrance of Kelly, however, when 
she and her longtime lover and fellow Green Party 
founder, Gert Bastian, were found dead in their 
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ADOUBLE SUICIDE? 
Petra Kelly and Gert 
Bastian in a portrait 
from happier times 


GRUESOME HARVEST: 
In El Mozote, the 
remains of a slaughter 
the government says 
never happened 





Bonn house. The state of the corpses indicated that 
they had been dead for some weeks and that Bastian 
had either shot Kelly while she slept or with her ac- 
quiescence, before shooting himself. No note was 
left. 

Slight of build, Kelly, 44, had thrown herself 
with passion into campaigns against the stationing 
of intermediate-range nuclear weapons in Germany 
and for the creation of an ecologically sound public 
policy. The founding of the Greens made her per- 
haps the world’s best-known environmentalist. 

Bastian, a former Bundeswehr major general 
who was 69 when he died, had written an open let- 
ter in September decrying recent xenophobic at- 
tacks that had “spread like wildfire over the land.” 
3ut there was no sign that the shootings were 
meant as political protest or, for that matter, any- 
thing else. a 


The Truth Unearthed 


Investigators find evidence of El 
Salvador’s worst civil-war massacre 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND THEIR U.S. PATRONS 
repeatedly denied it. But when a team of forensic 
anthropologists excavated nearly 60 of several hun- 
dred battered skeletons from around a demolished 
church in what was once an F.M.L.N. guerrilla 
stronghold, they found convincing evidence of what 
some journalists and human-rights activists have 
said for years: as many as 800 civilians, most of 
, them women and children, 

were mutilated, burned and 

murdered in and around the 


2 El Mozote in 1981, by sol- 
3diers from the Salvadoran 
> army's U.S.-trained Atlacatl 
* Battalion. 

The victims’ relatives 
want those responsible tried 
for murder, even though a 
new amnesty law prevents 
any of the perpetrators from 
having to serve time for politi- 
cal crimes. They would also 
welcome the final dissolution 
of the notorious battalion, as 
was stipulated under the cur- 
rent peace plan signed by 
both the government and the 
rebels last January. But the 
San Salvador government 
has indefinitely suspended 
the battalion’s disbanding, 
claiming the r.M...N. has yet to 
demobilize its troops accord- 
ing to the schedule, The for- 
mer rebels claim that despite 
advances in political, police 
and land reform, they will not 
meet the Oct. 31 disarma- 
ment deadline because judi- 
cial and electoral reforms are 
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= remote northeastern town of 


lagging, and rebel leaders are still targets of violence. 
To break the deadlock, the U.N. proposed a six-week 
extension for compliance. “a 


Mixed Hospitality 


Reforming China welcomes one 
visitor and snubs another 


TO MOST EAST ASIANS, CHINA IS THEIR GREECE AND 
Rome: the great fount from which their civilizations 
sprang. Today, as China struggles to find new direc- 
tions with the help of neighbors, it still expects its 
due in homages—even though two recent visits to 
Beijing showed how hard it remains to reconcile the 
past and present. Emperor Akihito, the first Japa- 
nese sovereign ever to set foot in the Middle King- 
dom, was constrained by domestic politics to stop 
short of apologizing for Imperial Japan’s brutal 
1931-45 occupation of much of China. Many Chinese 
still painfully recall the period’s atrocities, but Aki- 
hito, to appease Japanese rightists who had protest- 
ed his trip, could not go to the extent of asking for 
national forgiveness. 

While Beijing accepted his declaration of “deep- 
ly deploring” the war record, officials gave no such 
leeway to Christopher Patten, Hong Kong’s gutsy 
new British Governor. On his first visit to China, 
Patten was snubbed by the top brass and told curtly 
that his ideas for further democratizing Hong Kong 
before the 1997 Chinese takeover were unaccept- 
able. Beijing threatened to annul such political re- 
forms, even if Deng Xiaoping’s economic reforms 
are mainland gospel today. Chinese reverence for 
the wisdom of age was clear when the 14th Commu- 
nist Party Congress’s 2,000 delegates cheered the 
ultimate appearance of Deng, 88. Tottering into the 
Great Hall of the People, he congratulated the con- 
gress on its “great success” in endorsing bolder 
economic liberalization—an agenda that will need 
Japan's and Hong Kong’s help to succeed. a 


ET CETERA 

TOURIST TRAP Foreign visitors are no longer im- 
mune to the dangers of the simmering terrorist 
campaign being waged by Egypt's Muslim funda- 
mentalists. A safari van filled with tourists came 
under a fusillade of small-weapons fire near Dairut, 
168 miles south of Cairo. Sharon Pauline Hill, 28, 
from England, was struck by several bullets and 
died within 20 minutes. Two other British passen- 
gers received light flesh wounds. The Gama’a el- 
Islamiya, one of the most radical fundamentalist 
groups in Egypt, claimed responsibility in a brief 
statement given to reporters 


MAJOR DISCOMFORT In a startling reversal, British 
Prime Minister John Major rescinded his govern- 
ment's six-day-old order to close 31 coal mines 
within five months. The closures would have result- 
ed in the loss of jobs for 30,000 miners and staff. 
Faced with mutiny within his own party and wide- 
spread public anger over the callous treatment of 


OW TIMELESS IS THE BEAUTY OF THE NEW MAZDA MX-6? 
CALL US IN 2030 A.D. Once in a great while a car comes along with such timeless 
beauty, such intrepid performance, you cant help but make predictions. ¥ Introducing the 
all-new 1993 Mazda MX-6 LS. A car that will do more than just survive the passage of time. It will 


embrace it. With classic good looks that will remain classic for a lot of tomorrows. A 164-horsepower 
g I 












V6 engine that will make time fly while you're having fun. And a generous expanse of interior 
room to make your journey through the years a comfortable one. X Of course, just because 
the Mazda MX-6 LS has the markings of a collector's item doesn't mean you 


should stash one away for 38 years. After all, who could wait that long? 


THE 1993 MAZDA MX-6LS 
The MX-6 LS offers a 2.5L, 24-valve, DOHC V6 engine. Driver’s- 
side air bag and 4-vheel disc brakes. Plus optional leather seating 
surfaces.” And a 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty 
with no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for details. For a free brochure 
on the MX-6 or any new Mazda, call 
1-800-639-1000. 
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Our NEED For More NUCLEAR ENERGY 
Is Up IN THE AIR. 


airborne pollutants in the U.S. by more 


Because nuclear plants don’t burn 
anything to make electricity, nuclear 
plants don’t pollute the air 

In fact, America’s 110 operating 
nuclear electric plants displace other 


power sources and so reduce certain 


than 19,000 tons every day. Just as 
important, nuclear plants produce no 
greenhouse gases. 

To help our economy grow, this 


country needs a secure, growing supply 


of electricity. More nuclear plants will give 
us just that—without sacrificing the quality 
of our environment. For a free booklet on 
nuclear energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy Awareness, PO. Box 66080 


Dept. Al01, Washington, D.C. 20035 


NUCLEAR ENERGY MEANS CLEANER AIR. 
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coal workers, Major delayed the closing of 10 of the 
mines until after the first of the year. The fate of the 
remaining 21 mines awaits the results of a study on 
the future of coal mining in the U.K., not a cheery 
prospect in any case. 


BUSINESS 


The Bulls and Bears 
Cast Their Votes 


Like the electorate, the markets are 
sizing up the presidential candidates 


VOTERS DON’T GO TO THE POLLS UNTIL NEXT WEEK, 
but Wall Street is already casting its ballots, Antici- 
pating a changing of the guard and a new economic 
game plan focusing on growth rather than fighting 
inflation, the stock market has largely rallied be- 
hind Governor Bill Clinton. But in the bond market, 
the Democratic ticket is receiving a vote of no confi- 
dence. Since Labor Day, yields on 30-year Treasury 
bonds have soared 41 basis points, to 7.61%. Yields 
jumped 9 points last week. Bond traders are wor- 
ried that Clinton’s economic program will be infla- 
tionary and lead to larger budget deficits, higher in- 
terest rates and perhaps another recession. 

Wall Street has typically fared better under Re- 
publicans than under Democrats, Stocks skyrocket- 
ed 129% under the Reagan Administration, for in- 
stance, in contrast to a measly 1% during the Carter 
years. The market has climbed 37% under Bush but 
has behaved erratically in recent months owing toa 
dismal U.S. economy and global currency turmoil. 
Although stocks reacted favorably last week in re- 
sponse to reports of higher corporate earnings, few- 
er jobless claims and signs of a rebound in housing, 
analysts say the market is looking forward to a 
change in the White House. Not so the bond market, 
which has enjoyed a 12-year reign of sliding interest 
rates and tamed inflation. 

But like voters, Wall Street can be fickle. The 
market is concerned that a Clinton landslide would 
give the Democrats too much of a license to tax and 











spend. Such a mandate could send stocks into a | 


downward tailspin. On the other hand, bond market 
inflationary fears may be overblown. With unem- 
ployment high and factory capacity low, sharp in- 
creases in wages and prices are unlikely. oy 


The 10%ers Solution 


In a major realignment, Hollywood's 
talent agents play musical chairs 


DI DYOU HEAR ABOUT ELVIS? HE'S HIRE DTHE WILLIAM 
Morris Agency—too many people know where he is. 
That aging barb about the venerable Hollywood 
talent agency and its notoriously low profile may no 
longer apply. In purchasing the smaller, hipper and 
younger Triad agency, with 50 agents and its own 
show-biz clients, the Morris agency pulled off a snaz- 
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zy triple play. With new talent such as screen stud 
Bruce Willis and hot-shot musicians Pearl Jam and 
the Red Hot Chili Peppers, Morris instantly juices up 
its soft film and music divisions, raises its celebrity 


quotient and re-establishes its place on the top tier of 


Tinseltown’s talent brokers, along with International 
Creative Management (which represents Eddie Mur- 
phy) and Creative Artists Agency (Kevin Costner, 
Tom Cruise). In the recession-stalked entertainment 
business, the deal not only made sense but dollars 
too. Says Triad partner Peter Grosslight: “In this 
competitive environment, it’s the larger agencies 
that are going to do the best.” ct 


A Blockbuster Deal 


A video-rental giant decides to get 
into the music business, big-time 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST VIDEO-RENTAL CHAIN HAS 
decided to market music as well as films. Blockbust- 
er Entertainment Corp. has agreed to pay $185 mil- 
lion, including debt-assumption, for two record 
chains: Music Plus, based in Southern California, 
and Sound Warehouse, many of whose stores are in 
Texas. The combined 236 outlets immediately make 
Blockbuster the seventh largest U.S. record retail- 
er, controlling about 4% of an $8 billion annual mar- 
ket. Despite soaring profits—Blockbuster's third- 
quarter revenue jumped 24%, to $283.7 million—the 
new acquisitions seem to reflect an industry as- 
sumption that the video-rental market is softening 
and that increasingly pervasive pay-per-view mov- 
ies on cable will further slake the demand. But 
Blockbuster now faces some entrenched and fero- 
ciously competitive rivals in music retailing, like 
Musicland Stores Corp, not the mom-and-pop out- 
lets it bulldozed while revolutionizing video rental 
in the 1980s. a 


The Great PC Price War 


Personal computers have never been 
so cheap—or sold so furiously 

THE CRAZIEST YEAR IN PERSONAL COMPUTING HAS 
got even crazier. Compaq, which set off a fierce 
price-cutting war this summer when it slashed its 
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A promise to keep a disabling injury from hurting them in the pocketbook. 


A promise to make something like braces for the kids little more than paperwork. 


A promise to make all the hours they put in now, pay off later. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 


we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 
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HOT TRAIN: 

To use high-speed 
trains like those in 
Japan and France, 
Amtrak would 
have to lay hun- 
dreds of miles of 
expensive track. 
Instead the rail- 
road is testing this 
new fast train, the 
X2000, on loan 
from Swedish 
State Railways, 
which can use ex- 
isting tracks. 
Wheels on oppo- 
site ends of each 
car that steer in- 
dependently and a 
computerized hy- 
draulic system 
that tilts the car- 
riage let the train 
take curves at 


high speed, 


SEARCH AND DISARM: 
In the wake of a young 
boy’s death, Chicago 
authorities beef up 
security at the Cabrini- 
Green project 





PC prices one-third, has trimmed the tags on some | that killed him on Oct. 13, when a sniper opened fire 


models an additional 32%, bringing the cost of its 
cheapest desktop machine to below $800—a fraction 
of what customers were paying for PCs with a lot 
less memory and power just a few years ago. 

But there is method in this madness. By slash- 
ing prices, big-name U.S. computer makers are not 
only squeezing out cut-rate foreign “clones,” but 
they are also whipping American consumers into a 
PC-buying frenzy. Compaq, which shipped 200,000 
machines in September alone, reported record 
third-quarter sales last week. Apple, which has 
been whittling down its hefty margins, watched its 
income soar 71% during the past year. 

Even mighty IBM has caught the fever. The 
world’s largest computer maker was slow to re- 
spond to the rounds of price cutting this summer, 
and as a result its share of the personal-computer 
market slipped precipitously. But Big Blue's freshly 
restructured PC division showed a new nimbleness 
last week. The day after Compaq’s latest price cut, 
IBM unveiled its long-awaited PS/ValuePoint se- 
ries: a line of desktop computers aimed at high-vol- 
ume corporate buyers and priced to sell for less 
than comparable Compaq machines—in one case, 
exactly $5 less. n 


SOCIETY 


A Brief Life in the 
Killing Zone 


A young Chicago boy’s murder 
prompts an antigun crackdown 


THOUGH ONLY 7, DANTRELL DAVIS HAD ALREADY 
witnessed more fire fights than most U.S. soldiers. 
Since March, two of his classmates at Jenner Ele- 
mentary School in Chicago's notorious Cabrini- 
Green housing project had been slain, and Dantrell 
was well experienced in running for cover at the 
first sound of gunfire. But he never heard the shot 
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from a 10th-floor window as Dantrell walked to 
school with his mother. The rest of Chicago did, and 
Dantrell’s death sparked yet another agonizing de- 
bate over how to stop the inner-city slaughter. 
Chicago Housing Authority chairman Vincent 
Lane called for the National Guard to be deployed at 
Cabrini-Green. Mayor Richard Daley instead or- 
dered a massive police sweep of the 70-acre, 78- 
building project, which houses 7,000 residents a few 
blocks from the city’s swankest shopping district. 
At a press conference last Monday, Daley confirmed 
what most urban Americans already know, saying, 
“We have seen a complete breakdown of society.” 
Criticized for a city murder rate that has already 
topped 790 this year, Daley also announced other 
measures to beef up security at Cabrini-Green, in- 
cluding the use of metal detectors, IDs for residents 
and secured entrances. Meanwhile, suspect Antho- 
ny Garrett, 33, told police that he shot Dantrell by 
mistake, Garrett said he was simply trying to take 
out a few rival gang members when the first-grader 
got in the way. L) 


Wow, Canada! 


Toronto brings a World Series 
triumph to the Great White North 


A U.S. VISITOR TO CANADA ASKED A NATIVE WHAT 
item he might bring home that would represent the 
Canadian character. The reply: “An _ inferiority 
complex.” 

Not this week. Canada’s team, the Toronto Blue 
Jays, won the first true World Series in a six-act thrill- 
er with America’s team, the Atlanta Braves, that 
proved again that baseball is a game of inches and ifs. 
Base runners ran backward (costing Atlanta a crucial 
big inning); umps went myopic (depriving the Jays of 
the first Series triple play in 72 years). The Braves’ 
batters mostly smacked screamers into grateful To- 
ronto gloves, Atlanta embarrassed no Jays hurler ex- 
cept Jack Morris, the $10 million mercenary who lost 
both his starts. 

Two other first-year Jays, pitcher David Cone and 
ageless slugger Dave Winfield, brought Toronto a 11- 
inning 4-3 victory in the finale. And while Atlanta’s 
pennant flew at half-staff, Canada’s flag was proudly 
unfurled right side up. Nice guys finish first,eh? 


ET CETERA 

MAKING IT GOD’S COUNTRY No town is more emblem- 
atic of the South’s segregationist past than Selma, 
Alabama, where black Baptist clergyman Martin 
Luther King Jr. led a climactic civil rights march in 
1965. But a racial line has now disappeared in Sel- 
ma, as delegates from 24 congregations in Ala- 
bama’s dominant Southern Baptist faith voted to 
admit the Freedom Baptist Church as the first black 
member of the city’s Baptist association. Said newly 
entering pastor Letha Rumph: “I can see that a re- 
vival has begun in Selma.” A white colleague, the 
Rey. Ron Davis, chimed in: “God won't let us fail.” 
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aad cer. A research group at Stanford University has de- ae 
veloped a vaccine that stimulates the body to fight TROUBLED WATERS 
B-cell lymphoma, a cancer of the lymphatic system 2 
Relax, Mrs. Sprat that strikes 20,000 Americans every year and is es- Honk ear Lieve ome 
“—_ 2 pecially hard to treat. They did it by removing can- nation’s 660 major public 
High-fat, low-fiber diets may not = — ea nine patients and treating the water systems exceed 
cells to make them more irritating to the immune acceptable levels for lead in 

cause breast cancer after all system. Then they were reinjected under the pa- srihiog water. 
WOMEN HAVE BEEN TOLD FOR YEARS THAT ONE WAY | tients’ skin. In two cases, as reported in the New The agency's 
to reduce the risk of breast cancer is to eat the right | England Journal of Medicine, tumors actually action level — 
diet: plenty of fiber, not too much fat. But a major | shrank, while five other patients showed markedly a red flag 
new study published in the Journal of the American | increased immune-system activity. The vaccine pi mcd 
Medical Association says it ain’t necessarily so. Af- | isn’t a preventive and can only be used on a single requirements — 
ter keeping tabs on nearly 90,000 women for eight | patient and against this type of cancer. But the tech- is 15 parts 
years, doctors at Boston’s Brigham and Women’s | nique may someday be used on other cancers and per billion. 
Hospital and other institutions found no evidence | also on such diseases as multiple sclerosis, diabetes Charleston, $.C. 
for the assertion. Earlier studies had pointed to the | and rheumatoid arthritis. ie 
same conclusion, but diehards still think the link Escambia Co., Fla. 
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Women whose mothers had toxemia during preg- 
nancy (a form of high blood pressure that can also 
lower estrogen levels) are 75% less likely to get 
breast cancer as adults. High estrogen levels, in oth- 
er words, are still a danger signal. a 


Cancer Counterattack 


Avaccine made from patients’ own 
cells helps treat B-cell lymphoma 


THE HUMAN IMMUNE SYSTEM IS A POWERFUL DE- 
fense against assaults by bacteria and viruses from 





outside the body, but now scientists may have found | 


a way to turn it against a homegrown assailant: can- 








But that is just what a new radar study of Mercury, 
reported in Science, has detected. Planetary scien- 
tists at NAsa’s Jet Propulsion Lab and at Caltech 
aimed powerful radar beams at both of the planet's 
poles; the return signals bore the telltale signs of 
having bounced off a frozen surface. Like Earth and 
Mars, Mercury appears to have polar ice caps. 

How is it possible? An analysis by uca scientists 


| points out that while the polesare bathed in scorching 


sunlight, the light hits at such a shallow angle that the 
floors of some craters are permanently in shadow. 
With no atmosphere to move heat around, the tem- 
perature in these spots is far below zero. Any ice that 
condensed as frost in the craters billions of years ago 
when water boiled on the planet's surface as it formed 
would still be around today—and evidently is. u 


We Se 
MILESTONES 


DIED. Cleavon Little, 53, stage and screen performer; of co- 
lon cancer; in Los Angeles. The lithe Little etched a place in 
cinema history with his cliché-busting turn as a black sher- 
iff in Mel Brooks’ 1974 Western parody Blazing Saddles. 


DIED. Jim Garrison, 70), judge, district attorney and J.F.K. 
conspiracy theorist; of natural causes; in New Orleans. Gar- 
rison was the most relentless proponent of the theory that 
President John F. Kennedy was struck down by a conspira- 
cy of government officials and right-wing extremists. He fell 
into disrepute until Oliver Stone produced the film JFK, 
which accepted Garrison's beliefs as gospel. 


DIED. Walter Lanier (“Red”) Barber, 84, sportscaster; of 
pneumonia and kidney complications; in Tallahassee, Flori- 
da. For more than three decades Barber served up a steady 


stream of play-by-play palaver for the Cincinnati Reds, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and the New York Yankees. His down- 
home eloquence painted pictures for his listeners in the 
days before television, and in recent years found him new 
fans with his Friday-morning commentary and reminis- 
cences on National Public Radio. 


DEATH REVEALED. Shirley Booth, 94, stage, screen, radio and 
TV star; after a brief illness; in North Chatham, Massachu- 
setts. Booth’s gift for gabby characters peaked on Broadway 
with her appearance as the embattled wife of an alcoholic in 
Come Back, Little Sheba, which won her a Tony. Her screen 
re-creation of the role opposite Burt Lancaster earned an Os- 
car. But she is best known as TV maid Hazel on the show of 
that name, who eagerly interfered with her employers from 
1961 to 1966, snagging two Emmys along the way. 
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THE FAT 
LADY 
HASN'T 
QUITE 
SUNG 


The race tightens in the 
final lap, as both Bush and 
Perot gain ground on 
Clinton. But the 
Democrat's grip on an 
electoral-vote majority 
will be hard to break. 


By LAURENCE !. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


Nearly a month ago, 
when her candidate 
appeared to be coast- 
ing to victory, Clinton 
adviser Susan ‘Tho- 
mases walked into a 
Little Rock strategy 
session with two 
charts. One showed 
Jimmy Carter ahead 
B of Ronald Reagan by 
four points late in the 1980 race, which the 
Republican challenger went on to win bya 
margin of nine. The second display re- 
called the 1976 contest, in which Carter's 
seemingly prohibitive advantage over Jer- 





ry Ford shrank to two points by Election [a crengs 

Day. Thomases’ fear: complacency bred by supportis less 

favorable numbers might lead toa Novem- 2 RUE hana 

ber surprise. George Bush's analysts, 3 IEEE 

meanwhile, were also studying the 1976 independents and 

figures. Their hope: Bush can duplicate 7 ibgMUAISISSAD I Coe 
the other 


Ford's comeback—and then some—by 
painting a small-state Southern Governot 
as unfit to run the nation 


candidates. 





The President has 
campaigned hard 
since his strong 
performance in the 


final debate but 
still seems headed 
for defeat on 

Nov. 3. 





Hawaii 
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LIKELY TO 
VOTE FOR: 


ELECTORAL 
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A candidate needs 270 electoral votes to win 


As the 1992 campaign 
headed into its final week, 
enlivened by Ross Perot’s 
late re-entry into the race 
and a nine-day, four-debate 
marathon, the nation’s poll- 
sters were scrambling to 
take the final readings of an 
electorate that seemed 
hungry for change. The find- 
ings, while contradictory in 
some specifics, pointed to- 
ward more suspense than 
Clinton might like—but less 
than Bush needs to score a 
historic upset on Nov. 3. 
Perot, by contrast, continued 
to bedevil both the major- 
party candidates and the 
pundits, who regularly dis- 
count him. 

Highlights of the electorate’s mood: 


Bush 


Favorable 


Clinton 
Favorable 


Perot 
Favorable 


> Bill Clinton's lead in the overall popular 


vote and in some strategic states has di- | 


minished. The main reason is that Bush's 
attacks on his character and credibility 
have reinforced the existing impression 
of the Arkansan as a slick equivocator. In 
a Time/cnn survey taken last week, Clin- 
ton’s advantage was down to seven points 
among registered voters (38%, vs. 31% for 
Bush and 17% for Perot). A month earlier, 
his margin had been 13 points. When 
“leaners” who have not quite made up 
their minds are added to the mix, Clin- 
ton’s margin rises to eight (41%, com- 
pared with 33% for Bush and 19% for 
Perot). In a smaller ‘Time/cnn sampling, 
designed to focus on those most likely to 
vote, Clinton led by only three points, 38% 
to 35%. That was a significantly smaller 


26 


What are your 
impressions of 


47% 43 
Unfavorable 43% 4! 


50% 50 
Unfavorable 40% 34 


51% 25 
Unfavorable 28% 46 














spread than other surveys 
showed, though they also 
found the contest getting 
closer. 
>Bush has benefited little 
from the shift as indepen- 
dents moved, perhaps tem- 
porarily, to Perot. Voters 
still see the President's eco- 
nomic policies as failed and 
have no confidence in his 
ability to produce prosperi- 
ty. Only 35% approved of his 
performance as President; 
just 23% said he has done 
well in dealing with the 
economy. 
> Perot has restored the fa- 
vorable image he himself 
trashed by his abrupt depar- 
ture from the race in mid-July. While not 
competitive with Bush and Clinton, he has 
persuaded a large majority (86%) that his 
candidacy has been good for the country. 
If he loses, 54% said, he should try again. 
> Voters found the televised debates infor- 
mative: two-thirds said they learned 
something about what kind of President 
each candidate would be— 
and Clinton was viewed as 
the best performer, with 
Perot close behind. However, 
two-thirds of respondents 
said the debates had no ef- 
fect on their preference. 
Confidential polling by 
the Clinton campaign also 
showed slippage over several 
days, though their internal 
numbers were more bullish 
for the Democrat than the 
Time/enn findings. While the 
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P States where Perot’s vote 
could change the outcome 





Do vou feel 
certain that you 


will vote for 
Wellimertielisniiaka win votes.”” With Perot 


Bush voters 93% 


Clinton voters 88% 


Perot voters 69% 
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| new stats caused some anxiety, they also 
| had a positive side. The impression that 


Clinton could not be beaten carried with it 
the danger that some voters would stay 
home. Others, yearning for change but 
hostile to politics as usual, might be tempt- 
ed to give their ballots to Perot as a sym- 
bolic protest that would not affect the out- 
come. A sense of sharpening competition 
lowers those risks. It is critical for the 
Clinton-Gore ticket to get a large turnout 
of both Democrats and sympathetic 
independents. 

Not inclined to sit on his lead, Clinton 
last week combined offensive and defen- 
sive campaign strategies. He revisited 
states like Wisconsin and Iowa, which had 
appeared safe for him initially but which 
have become shaky. He went west to Colo- 
rado, Montana, Wyoming and Nevada—all 
traditional Republican bastions—continu- 
ing his in-your-face challenge to Bush. The 
West, with its independent-minded elec- 
torate, was a good setting for Clinton to 
counter the Bush claim that he is an old- 
fashioned liberal in disguise—a charge 
that is having some resonance in the polls. 

In the latest Time/cnn survey, half the 
likely voters agreed with two 
statements: Clinton is a “tax- 
and-spend liberal,” and he 
“changes his mind too often 
on important issues just to 


promising radical depar- 
ME tures in both policy and 
style, Clinton must also 
press the idea that he, rather 
than the Dallas billionaire, is 
the reliable instrument of 
change. Clinton tried to 
make those points last week 


by urging supporters at a 
Cheyenne airport rally, “Tell 
the people of Wyoming, ‘You 
may never have voted for a 
Democrat before, but there’s 
a new Democratic Party out 
there and a tired old Republi- 
can Party.’ ” 

The words new and 
change will show up even 
more often in Clinton's 
speeches, along with bows to private en- 
terprise, as the Governor literally talks 
himself hoarse at one appearance after an- 
other. “We've got to change this country,” 
he preached in Seattle. “The change will 
revitalize the private sector and restore 
the cities.” Yet another problem spooking 
Clinton is the notion that he is merely a ca- 
reer politician, while Perot is the genuine 
outsider. Of those watching the debates, 
according to the Time/cNn survey, only 4% 
viewed Perot as “too political,” while 34% 
put that label on Clinton, and 43% applied 
it to Bush. That perception appears to 
have contributed to an increase in Clin- 
ton’'s overall unfavorable rating. More vot- 
ers found Bush “honest and trustworthy” 
enough to be President (63%) than applied 
that tag to Clinton (49%). That explains 
why Clinton told an audience in Seattle, 
“Let me tell you folks—of all the choices 
you have in this election, only one has nev- 
er been part of the Washington insider es- 
tablishment ... Only one has ever done 
anything to restrain the influence of lobby- 
ists and promote political 
reform.” 

If the new numbers 
caused some flutters at Clin- 
ton central, they revived 
traces of hope within the 
Bush camp. The President 
had shown spunk in the final 
debate on Monday, and the 
respectable reviews ener- 
gized him. “Don’t believe 
these crazy polls,’ Bush 
warned, even as the num- 
bers began to give his advis- 
ers their first bit of solace in 
months. “Something is happening in this 
country,” Bush enthused. “We're moving 
up on this guy.” Aware that his attacks on 
Clinton had increased doubts about the 
Democrat's trustworthiness, Bush played 
on that theme relentlessly. He also pound- 
ed Clinton as too small for the presidency. 
Electing Clinton, Bush said, would be “like 
taking the manager of the Little League 
team that finished last and say he ought to 
be managing the Braves. There’s a big dif- 
ference between failing in Arkansas and 
leading the United States of America.” 

Tough words, but the fact that they 
were spoken in New Jersey—which Bush 
should own, but where he was battling 
merely to be competitive—was a sign of 
Bush’s continuing weakness. New Jersey, 
like many of the critical states, has been 
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suffering bad times and has 
become hospitable to Clin- 
ton. So Bush had to return 
there, just as he spent pre- 
cious time in the Deep South 
last week, protecting what 
should be his base instead of 
taking the fight to his oppo- 
nent’s turf. In expending so 
much ammunition attacking 
Clinton, Bush has been un- 
able to increase respect for his own pro- 
gram. In the Time/cnn poll, 59% of those 
questioned felt that Bush “has no real pro- 
gram to help the economy’’—up from 57% 
a month earlier. During that time the 
President made no progress in persuad- 
ing Americans that he can 
bring back prosperity. When 
asked which candidate “can 
get the economy moving,” 
66% named Perot, 53% 
picked Clinton, and only 35% 
chose Bush. 

Perot is complicating the 
lives and strategies of both 
major candidates, even 
though the independent’s 
overall support remains un- 
der 20%, and much of it 
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damages Bush grievously. G.o.p. surveys 
last week indicated that Perot could finish 
ahead of Bush in New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. Clinton’s hold on Califor- 
nia appears unbreakable—a large factor in 
his lead in electoral-vote estimates—but in 
some smaller states, it is Perot rather 
than Clinton who is drowning Bush's 
prospects. 

With Perot pouring tens of millions of 
dollars into unconventional network ad- 
vertising, measuring his chances in the 
end game can be tricky. But most analysts 
believe that by Election Day many current 
Perot supporters will agree with his ri- 
vals’ admonitions against wasting votes 
on the independent candidate. 

As the overall poll num- 
bers continue to flutter, the 
state-by-state map may also 
see some dramatic shifts in 
the final week—but probably 
not enough to shake Clin- 
ton’s grip on an electoral- 
vote majority. One Bush ad- 
viser conceded, “We have to 
pull to an inside straight. 
But if we win everywhere 
where we are now eight 
points back, it could actually 


seems soft. One-fourth of those who pre- | happen.” More likely is the hope in the 


ferred Perot last week said they might 
change their mind—more than twice the 
proportion of doubtful Bush and Clinton 
fans. Still, Perot appeals to many indepen- 
dent-minded Americans. By dropping out 
in July, he short-circuited 
critical press coverage of his 
own background and ideas. 
By returning late to the fray, 
he joined two bloodied com- 
batants who were unsure 
how to deal with him. Bush 
has tried to discredit Perot’s 
program by calling some of 
his proposals “nutty,” but 
the President, still hoping to 
attract some Perotista sup- 
porters, hesitates to attack 
Perot frontally. Clinton oper- 
atives have tried to encour- 
age reporters to renew skeptical probing 
of the independent. A few negative stories 
have appeared, one of which challenged 
Perot’s unsupported account of an assas- 
sination attempt by terrorists. But these 
pieces have left Perot unscathed and his 
adversaries still searching for ways to un- 
dermine him. 

Adding to that uncer- 
tainty is the fact that Perot’s 
appeal is uneven, both in 
terms of demographics and 
geography. In the aggre- 
gate, Perot seems to draw 
slightly more from Clinton 
than from Bush. But in 
some normally Republican 
States, particularly in the 
Southwest and West, he 
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Do you approve 
of the way Bush 
is handling 

his job as 


President? 





Clinton camp that a relatively modest ma- 
jority in the popular vote, or even a mere 
plurality brought about because of Perot's 
share, will still translate into an electoral- 
vote landslide. Clinton's hold on several of 
the largest states seems secure, and he re- 
mains ahead in many states—such as 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Missouri—that 
Democrats have failed to carry since 1976. 
Time's analysis of the electoral-vote map 
shows Clinton just 4 short of the 270 need- 
ed to win, meaning that a victory in al- 
most any one of the toss-up states would 
put him over the top. 

A geographically broad victory would 
not only hand Clinton the presidency, it 
would help him claim a mandate for his pro- 
grams. The TiME/cNn poll asked voters if his 
election should be interpreted as public 
support for his more controversial propos- 
als, including raising taxes on the wealthy, 
providing college loans to all qualified stu- 
dents, starting a national health-insurance 
scheme and making support of abortion 
rights a test for the appointment of Su- 
preme Court Justices. By large majorities, 
even voters who now prefer the other candi- 
dates said Clinton’s election 
would constitute popular sup- 
port for those ideas. After one 
of the toughest and most ser- 
pentine campaigns in memo- 
ry, Clinton would have a run- 
ning start in setting the 
country on a new course after 
12 years of Republican rule. 
—With reporting by Michael Duffy/ 
Washington and Walter Shapiro 
with Clinton 
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LABOR Day 





| Marking the traditional 

4 campaign kickoff at a 

| Cincinnati, Ohio, picnic, 

the Governor had in fact 

been running hard ever 
since the Democratic 

Convention ended eight 

weeks earlier. 
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How a combination of luck, tenacity and 
a strong sense of message turned 
Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton into the 
front runner of 1992 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





Only 20 months ago, George Bush 


was basking in the glow of the Gulf 


War victory and enjoying the highest 
approval ratings ever recorded. That 
he might even stand a chance of los- 
ing the presidency seemed improba- 
ble; that he might lose to the young 
(just 44 at the time), virtually un- 
known Governor of one of the small- 
est and poorest states in the nation— 
well, nobody would have believed it. 
Yet as the campaign moved into its fi- 


nal week, despite some tightening of 


the polls, that was precisely what seemed likely to happen. 

That Clinton has in fact come so close might easily be ascribed primarily to luck. After all, 
the heftiest Democrats—men like Mario Cuomo, Lloyd Bentsen and Dick Gephardt—decided to 
sit the election out, leaving Clinton to battle a field of second-stringers for the nomination. Ross 
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Perot, having done much to focus voter discontent with Bush, 
abruptly pulled out of the race in July, dramatically boosting Clin- 
ton's lead in the polls during the Democratic Convention. Bush 
helped Clinton by handing his own convention over to right-wing 
extremists and by running a clumsy, unfocused campaign until he 
hit his stride in the final weeks. Perhaps the greatest stroke of luck 
for Clinton is that the economic upturn that could have buried his 
candidacy never materialized 

But Bill Clinton's rise is also the story of a single-minded candi- 
date with a strong sense of message, an indefatigable will and an 
intuition for the irrational in politics. He is, as adviser Harold Ickes 
says, “his own campaign manager.” He deserves credit for wise de 
cisions such as sticking with his centrist economic program rather 
than shifting to a more traditionally liberal appeal, and also de- 
serves blame for blunders such as rejecting his aides’ advice to call 
a let-it-all-hang-out press conference to defuse the issue of how he 
escaped the Vietnam draft. Clinton had many chances to blow it all, 
and came close to doing so at least twice: during the New Hamp- 
shire primary campaign, when he dropped 13 points in four days, 
to the edge of extinction; and in June, when he had the Democratic 
nomination locked up but was running behind Perot as well as 
Bush. In early February columnists Rowland Evans and Robert No- 
vak reported that “mainline Democratic politicians” considered 
Clinton to be ‘one of the walking dead who sooner or later will keel 
over.” That sentiment would be repeated many times until the late- 
summer polls gave it the lie 


THE RESIDUE OF DESIGN 

Instead of keeling over, Clinton went on to prove as few candi- 
dates ever have the truth of baseball mogul Branch Rickey’s obser- 
vation that “luck is the residue of design.” And design is indeed the 
word: careful planning going back many years enabled the Gover- 
nor to position himself adroitly even before his official entry into 
the race and to develop a strategy both for capitalizing on his 
breaks and for overcoming the assaults on his character and trust- 
worthiness that, several times, nearly did him in. 

Some other qualities also helped enormously. An intuitive feel 
for the popular mood enabled Clinton to sense early not only that 
economics would dominate the race but also that voters longed for 
a candidate who had thought long enough about the problems to 
formulate detailed plans and talk specifics. (The campaign thus 
marked a rare convergence of man and moment: Clinton is a born 
policy wonk who spawns 5- and 6-point plans as instinctively as 
other pols reach out for hands to shake.) Sheer dogged persistence 
kept him slogging past low points at which many another cam- 
paigner would have given up. In New Hampshire, when the Gover- 
nor’s campaign looked like a collapsing balloon, an aide reported 
that “his instinct is always to do more”: more speeches, more in- 
terviews, more TV talk shows, more plunging into crowds. He 
did—and it worked, then and later 

Persistence was joined to a stern self-control. Under constant 
fire, Clinton kept his cool. Throughout the seemingly endless cam- 
paign he lost his temper only occasionally, such as the time during 
the early primaries when Clinton received a false report that Jesse 
Jackson had endorsed his rival Tom Harkin and went ballistic into 
an open microphone. Most of the time, Clinton remained ever affa- 
ble and was never distracted from hammering home, over and over 
again, the same message: The nation 
demands change, and I’m the candi- Press CONFERENCE 
date with a plan to produce it. Or, in the 
now famous wording of the sign that % 
top strategist James Carville hung on boom mikes, TV 
the wall of headquarters to explain cameras and telephoto 
what the campaign is about: THE ECONO lenses, the Democratic 
MY, STUPID! candidate takes 


Moreover, the Governor, for all his Funiertack qunxiioes ou 
policy-wonkness, exhibited a genuine ies q 


love for and total engagement in the po- the tarmac of Hartford 


litical process. His wife Hillary and County Airport. 
aides were often hard pressed to per- 
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suade him to catch some sleep. Clinton frequently wanted to go on 
to yet another rally and make another speech well past midnight, 
then sit up talking strategy with his campaign team almost till 
dawn. He spoke so incessantly, even while troubled with allergies, 
that much of the nation heard his voice become increasingly 
hoarse. Preparing for the first TV confrontation with Bush and 
Perot on Oct. 11, in fact, some aides were worried that “Bill’s voice 
will go in the middle of the debate,” as one put it. As tens of millions 
of viewers know, it did not happen 


PARADISE WITHOUT PAIN? 

Most of these traits will obviously serve Clinton well if he does 
move into the Oval Office. But some others are more useful for a 
campaigner than for a President—and in fact are giving Bush at 
long last an opening for attack. Clinton hates to alienate anyone 
and has a pronounced tendency to promise everything to every- 
body. His standard speech used to contain this all-embracing pas- 
sage: “We can be pro-growth and pro-environment, we can be pro 
business and pro-labor, we can make government work again by 
making it more aggressive and leaner and more effective at the 
same time, and we can be pro-family and pro-choice.” 

Lately this phrasing has been dropped. An aide explains, “It 
sounds like we want to be all things to all people, and voters just 
don't believe it.” But though the words have changed. the spirit has 
not. Clinton still tends to promise more than the fine print of his 
own programs will support. He generally shuns any talk of sacri- 
fice—despite a pointed invitation from Jim Lehrer, moderating the 
final TV debate, to do so. His speeches hold out a glitter ing vision of 
prosperity and social progress to be attained with no pain for any- 
one except the privileged élite earning more than $200,000 a year 
But a President cannot avoid making decisions that will alienate 
some people, and the disappointment to some voters who buy his 
vision of a painless paradise may be intense 

\ somewhat more ambiguous quality might be called either 
adaptability or slipperiness. During the campaign, it has enabled 
the candidate to emphasize different parts of his message for dif 
ferent audiences, and occasionally switch signals. Though Clinton 
chastised Paul Tsongas for suggesting that a middle-class tax cut 
was the linchpin of the Governor's economic program, Clinton 
made it sound exactly like that when talking early in the campaign 
to the hard-pressed voters of New Hampshire. Later, as it became 
increasingly obvious that the size of the cut he first proposed could 
not be reconciled with his promises to reduce the deficit, the Ar- 
kansan greatly scaled it back 

More recently still, questioners have asked whether the Demo- 
crat’s ambitious plans for spending on roads, bridges, job training, 
welfare reform and other worthy projects would not require a mid- 
dle-class tax increase to finance. While refusing to make any read 
my-lips pledge, Clinton asserts that he will instead scale back some 
of his spending plans if his defense cuts and revenue measures do 
not bring in as much money as he expects. In short, he will not nec- 
essarily be bound by the specifics of his many proposals. That atti 
tude could serve a President well up to a point; it is certainls pref- 
erable to a stubborn refusal to change come hell, high water ot 
ruinous deficits. But it could too easily degenerate into a confusing 
and self-defeating backing and filling 

It even could, at long last, deny Clinton the White House. After 

getting nowhere with various other lines 

CoMEBACK Kip of attack, Bush has begun, though possi- 


bly too late, to score with a new charge 


After the double 
whammy of Gennifer 


Clinton is a waffler who takes every side 
of every issue, a spendthrift liberal who 

Flowers and draft- will eventually the daylights out of 

dodging charges, the middle class because he cannot fi- 
Clinton cheers the news "ance his ambitious schemes any other 
way; altogether, a man who cannot be 
trusted in the White House The attack 
is overstated, but Clinton has virtually 
Tsongas in New invited it by putting forward plans 








of his strong second- 
place finish to Paul 


Hampshire. whose numbers do not always add up 
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THE MASTER STRATEGIST 

In any case, for good or ill, Clinton the candidate is closer to 
Clinton the private man than almost any other campaigner of re- 
cent memory. The image the Governor projects on the stump and 
on TV is emphatically not designed by handlers. Clinton himself, 
powerfully aided by his wife Hillary, is the source of the message 
and the big-picture strategy. He employs speechwriters but re- 
writes the speeches heavily. So much so that despite the best ef- 
forts of the original drafters to shorten his acceptance speech to 
the July convention, it still took 55 minutes to deliver. Main rea- 
son: Clinton kept rewording their work, and every time he re- 
wrote a passage it came out longer. 

By his own testimony, Clinton began thinking about running 
for President as a teenager. Indications are that he started seri- 
ously pondering what would be required for a winning race early 
in 1987. As a successful Governor of Arkan- 
sas, he already figured in speculation, and 
when he summoned his closest advisers to 
Little Rock, he was widely expected to 
announce his candidacy. Instead, he an- 
nounced he would not run. Gary Hart had 
just been driven from the race by the scandal 
over Donna Rice, and Clinton well knew that 
rumors of womanizing had been swirling 
around him too. By 1989 Clinton was consid- 
ering the pros and cons of running for a fifth 
consecutive gubernatorial term in 1990: on 
the one hand, a sitting Governor could better 
raise money for a presidential bid; on the 
other hand, he seemed bored with state is- 
sues and worried about losing. “Every time 
I've run for Governor,” Clinton told a report- 
er at the time, “it has been a referendum on 
the question of change versus no change. 
Sooner or later, the forces in this state op- 
posed to change are bound to win.” 

Clinton did run and win again in 1990, 
and that same year he became chairman of 
the Democratic Leadership Council, a cen- 
trist organization that gave him a platform 
for addressing the national press as to what 
kind of Democratic candidate might finally 
break the long Republican lock on the White 
House. The picture—surprise!—was a kind of 
idealized self-portrait: a nontraditionalist 
who could win back the alienated white mid- 
dle class by repudiating tax-and-spend, some- 
thing-for-nothing policies and stressing eco- 
nomic growth to be achieved by heavy 
government investment in job-creating 
activities. 

In late August 1991, Clinton and Hillary 
decided to appear together the next month at one of the weekly 
breakfasts hosted by Christian Science Monitor columnist Godfrey 
Sperling, at which influential Washington reporters question 
prominent politicians. One reason: they thought the rumors of infi- 
delity might come up, and this would afford them a chance to start 
defusing such stories. It happened as they foresaw; they readily af- 
firmed that their marriage had been through some shaky times, 
but insisted it was now rock solid. Implicit message from Clinton: 
Even if I did commit adultery, so what? It’s in the past, and so long 
as Hillary is satisfied about that and will stick by me, it’s no one 
else’s business. 

Even before Clinton announced his candidacy on Oct. 3, 1991, 
parts of the national press were hailing him as a potential cam- 
paigner who knew exactly what he wanted to say and had a plan. 
Eager to impose a pattern on what then seemed a shapeless race, 
some political reporters even began building up Clinton as poten- 
tial chief rival to New York Governor Mario Cuomo, who was then 
expected to be the front runner. Some of Clinton’s aides wanted 
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came up with his 
own game plan 


and set it in stone 


early: run as ¢ 
Democratic cen- 
trist and build a 
campaign against 
George Bush on 
the economy 
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to launch a pre-emptive attack on Cuomoas the kind of ultraliber- 
al who always lost, but the Arkansan vetoed the idea: the Hamlet 
of Albany might yet drop out, and there was no point in saying 
anything that might rile him enough to make him want to fight. 
When Cuomo did decide just before Christmas to stay out, the 
press was stuck with anointing Clinton as the new front runner 
more or less by default. 


THE SURVIVOR 

It nearly all came unglued in New Hampshire, though. When 
Gennifer Flowers’ charges that she had had a 12-year affair with 
Clinton became public, the Governor ordered his entire staff to 
gather in Manchester immediately. They turned the local Days Inn 
into a kind of makeshift dorm. Staffers doubled up in rooms and 
stuffed towels in the doors so that they would not lock; any room 
could be opened for an impromptu meeting at 
any time. Aides quickly began negotiating for 
TV time to answer the charges. Clinton and Hil- 
lary went on 60 Minutes and in effect repeated 
their Sperling breakfast performance. One inci- 
dent that did not get onscreen: while the inter- 
view was being filmed, a bank of lights held high 
ona pipe came crashing to the floor about a foot 
from Hillary. Clinton immediately grabbed his 
wife and pulled her to him; they embraced for 
about 30 seconds. The incident seemed to break 
the tension; both were more relaxed and confi- 
dent afterward. The campaign had also lined up 
an interview spot on Nightline, which had been 
kept on hold until a spot on 60 Minutes was as- 
sured. Deciding it would be preferable not to 
dispatch a white man to defend Clinton, aides 
instead sent Mandy Grunwald, who was rela- 
tively new to the campaign but did a poised and 
impressive job. 

Just as the campaigners were congratulat- 
ing themselves on surviving that flap, though, 
the first stories about how he had stayed out of 
the draft in 1969 hit. On Feb. 12 Clinton sud- 
denly called a press conference in a hangar at 
the Manchester airport and handed out a faded 
Xerox copy of the now famous letter written by 
the young Clinton expressing his agony over 
the Vietnam War. Someone had leaked the 
original to Nightline; Clintonites had been able 
to get hold only of the one faxed copy, which 
was hard to read in the dim light of the hangar. 
Carville had argued vehemently that the cam- 
paign had to make the letter public before 
Nightline did. “Guvnor,” Carville insisted in his 
Cajun accent, “this letter is your friend.” 

Clinton was to go on Nightline that evening 


| to defend the letter. But he insisted on going through with a rally 


at Elks Club Lodge No. 184 in Dover, New Hampshire, only three 
hours before his scheduled appearance. Many another politician 
would have canceled the appearance or mumbled through a stan- 
dard stump speech. Clinton, his voice hoarse, told an audience of 
about 300 supporters that if they would stick with him through 
that trial, “I'll remember you until the last dog dies.” It was a 
deeply emotional appeal that those present recall with awe, and 
an example of the sheer persistence and indomitable will that en- 
abled him to survive that crucial first primary. 

What Clinton did not accomplish, however, was to put the 
draft issue to rest. His statements in New Hampshire were the 
first of a long series of incomplete and sometimes conflicting re- 
marks that were to continue piecemeal throughout the cam- 
paign. In April aides urged him to call a press conference at 
which he would answer questions until reporters had nothing left 
to ask; he refused, in what now appears to have been a major 
blunder. Clinton did eventually develop a fairly effective answer 
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of sorts: right through the fall debates with Bush and Perot, he 
has argued that voters should be far more concerned with how a 
candidate proposes to heal the ailing economy than with “charac- 
ter” issues. Many indeed are, and the Gennifer Flowers episode 
has apparently settled into a larger perspective. But the draft is- 
sue still continues to fuel a widespread distrust of Clinton 

Even in New Hampshire, Clinton only survived. Though he 
described himself on primary night as “the Comeback Kid,” he 
ran second with 25% of the vote. The winner, Tsongas, went on to 
victories in Massachusetts and Maryland, and for a while was 
thought likely to come close in Georgia and possibly even win 
Florida. Strategist Carville says that shortly after New Hamp- 
shire “I was just as scared as | have ever been in politics.’ Tson- 
gas, however, was already running out of money and energy; re- 
porters who traveled on his campaign plane still remember how 
utterly exhausted he looked 

Clinton had always been favored to win the cluster of South- 
ern and Border State primaries in early March, since that was his 
home region. In Florida he showed a harsh streak in his charac- 
ter, assailing Tsongas most unfairly—but effectively—for suppos- 
edly planning to cut Social Security benefits 

Clinton also had learned from Al Gore's failure in 1988. Gore 
had scored well in the Dixie primaries, Clinton told his aides 
but then faltered because he had not developed any plan to fol- 
low up on that success. In contrast, Clinton from the very first 
had poured money and organizational effort into Illinois. Later, 
against the advice of some aides, he found time on six critical 
days to stump in Michigan. If he could follow up a Southern 
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CAMPAIGN SNAPSHOTS 
sweep with big March victories in 
those important industrial states, he 
figured, he could sew up the 
nomination 

Almost. That strategy did knock 
out Tsongas, leaving only Jerry 
Brown to carry the Anybody-but- 
Clinton banner. Brown himself was 
no threat, but if he could have blood- 
ied Clinton enough in New York and 
Pennsylvania, he might have kept 
many uncommitted delegates from joining Clinton, prompted 
some late-starting candidates to jump in, and kept alive the possi- 
bility of a brokered convention. At this point, however, Clinton 
proved the value of having developed and touted a comprehen- 
sive economic program. Aside from some other stupid errors, 
Brown pinned all his hopes on an eccentric proposal for a flat tax 
that even some of his supporters had trouble swallowing. Clinton 
trounced the Californian in New York and Pennsylvania and in 
effect locked up the nomination 


‘THE JUNE TURNAROUND 

The nomination, but certainly not the election. By June, Clin- 
ton’s campaign had hit rock bottom. Perot had entered the race, 
and for a time drew so much attention as to push Clinton almost 
out of sight. While Perot rocketed in the polls, Clinton sank to a bad 
third, pulling only 25%. On top of that, the campaign had run $4 
million into debt. Somewhat surprisingly, though, that proved the 


The Governor getting an 
airborne briefing on 
the economy, strutting 
his stuff on the Arsenio 
Hall show, meeting with 
Jesse Jacksonina 
hotel suite. 
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Us on A Bus 


easiest problem to fix. Aides whomped up a direct- — 
mail campaign that quickly raised the money. 

Perot was, and became again, a tougher problem. 
The Governor rejected any idea of adopting a more 
traditionally liberal program in hopes of holding 
enough of the Democrats’ core constituency—per- 
haps 35% of the vote—to eke out victory in a three- 
man race. Clinton insisted on sticking with his 
broadly based centrist program and was quickly 
though temporarily—rewarded, Not only did Perot 
quit the race, as some in the Clinton camp had rather 
wistfully predicted; he did it on July 16, only hours before Clinton 
delivered his acceptance speech to the Democratic Convention. 
For good measure, the mercurial Texan praised the way the Demo- 
cratic Party had “revitalized itself.” Even after he re-entered the 
campaign on Oct. 1, Perot appeared to be helping more than hurt- 
ing Clinton, who returned the favor by not attacking him and even 
praised Perot for focusing public attention on the deficit. During 
the debates, the Texan aimed nearly all his sharpest barbs at Bush, 
while in effect defending the Democrat against the President's at- 
tacks on the draft issue by contending that it really no longer mat- 
tered what Clinton had done in 1969. 

Clinton and his aides made a number of other critical June 
moves that pulled the campaign out of its doldrums. The candi- 
date issued a new economic program, titled “Putting People 
First,” late in the month. It served to refocus public attention on 
Clinton as the candidate offering specific ideas, at the very time 
Perot was coming under increasing fire for talking only vague 
generalities. “Perot’s biggest mistake was not releasing a plan of 
his own,” says a Clinton insider, “If he had, it’s possible we might 
have ended up being the third candidate in the race.” (Perot’s ad- 
visers did eventually produce a highly detailed plan—but only af- 
ter the Texan’s July 16 dropout.) 

It was also in June that Clinton (with heavy prodding from Hilla- 
ry) reorganized his staff. Until then, the campaign structure had so 


Barnstorming through 
the American heartland 
with running mate 
Al Gore at his side 
turned out to be 
one of Clinton’s most 
effective campaign 
tactics. 


——— many fancy titles and overlapping duties that deci- 
sions had to be made by consensus—or not at all. Car- 
ville, who admitted that he had often been “disen- 
gaged” since the New York primary, helped shape the 
re-organization by doing what for him was the un- 
thinkable: he wrote a memo. Titled “the Clinton Ac- 
tion Team,” the document outlined what would be- 
come the famous quick-response war room, designed 
to crank out swift replies to any Republican charges 
Clinton belatedly made it clear that the campaign's 
headquarters would continue to be in Little Rock, de- 
spite the loud objections of some aides who would have preferred 
any of several more cosmopolitan locations (Carville’s choice, for 
example, was Atlanta). The aides now admit that remaining in the 
Arkansas capital was an inspired idea; there the campaign team op- 
erated as a self-contained community with a gung-ho, no-frills at- 
mosphere that some have likened to a boot camp. 

An important personnel shift involved Susan Thomases, who 
had nominally been head of Hillary Clinton’s personal staff but 
had annoyed others by sometimes abrasive forays onto their turf. 
For example, she blamed Stan Greenberg for a poll that included 
questions about Hillary’s liabilities, which had led the pollster to 
write a memo about “the Hillary problem.” Thomases in June 
was given the powerful but narrowly defined job of campaign 
scheduler. 

Two largely symbolic moves in June further helped Clinton 
reappear on TV in a favorable light. Addressing a meeting of Jes- 
se Jackson's Rainbow Coalition, Clinton denounced “racist” re- 
marks by rap singer Sister Souljah, who had been on a panel the 
day before (the remarks, which appeared to advocate killing 
whites, had actually been made in an interview somewhat earli- 
er). Jackson, who had not been informed of what Clinton intend- 
ed to say, was furious; he decried it as a “Machiavellian” move in- 
tended to appeal to conservative whites. The strategic appraisal, 
though not the overheated rhetoric, was sound. Clinton was in 
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fact emphasizing his independence from the special 
interests, militant blacks among them, that had 
seemed to exercise so much power in the party as to 


Clinton and wife Hillary, 
the real co-leader of 


been pushing unconventional media appearances 
for the candidate, with Clinton’s ready approval. In 
June, Grunwald scored her greatest success by con- 


frighten away many middle-class white voters who his election effort, vincing skeptics in the campaign that the candidate 
became the famous Reagan Democrats. Jackson's unwind with a game of should appear on the Arsenio Hall Show- not only to 
interest in keeping the fight alive, however, was one : talk but to play the saxophone. Hillary Clinton, who 
; , : Ping-Pong after a rally ; ; 
he could not make public; in a private meeting be- had been impressed with Hall ever since she saw 
tween the two to iron out their differences over Sis- at the Milwaukee him handle an audience of inner-city kids in the af- 
ter Souljah, Clinton told Jackson that he would not Convention Center termath of the L.A. riots, strongly backed the idea; 
be considered for Vice President last week. her husband went along and began rehearsing in se- 


Clinton went on at the convention to deftly dis- 
arm Jackson as a potential troublemaker. Here again, the Arkan- 
san fell into some luck. Jackson was another of the prominent 
Democrats who decided early on not to run in 1992; had he made 
the race and come into the convention with the masses of dele- 
gates he commanded in 1984 and 1988, he might easily have 
caused Clinton headaches as splitting as those he gave Walter 
Mondale and Michael Dukakis. But with no delegates at all this 
year, Jackson could rely only on his clout as a senior black leader, 
and it was not enough to mount any challenge to Clinton or even 
wangle a large role at the convention or in the campaign. 

Jackson this time would not be allowed to turn one night of 
the convention into a rally overshadowing in enthusiasm any 
demonstration for the candidate. Blacks did put on a “Don’t Mess 
with Jesse” rally, but it was held at the Apollo Theater in Harlem, 
safely out of view of national TV. Jackson was further informed 
that he could not, as in earlier conventions, withhold his endorse- 
ment to bargain over a campaign role. Politely and without mak- 
ing any threats, party chairman Ron Brown, who had been Jack- 
son's 1988 convention chief, and Clinton aide (and Jackson 
friend) Harold Ickes told Jackson that he would have to obey the 
same rule as all other would-be convention orators: endorse Clin- 
ton formally and in advance. No endorsement, no speech. Grudg- 
ingly, Jackson complied and has hardly been heard from since 

Mandy Grunwald, Clinton's advertising consultant, had long 
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cret. He slipped away from the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles, his headquarters during the campaign for the California 
primary, to the beachfront Loews Hotel in Santa Monica, where 
he tootled away on a balcony. A controversy broke out in his en- 
tourage over whether he should or should not wear wraparound 
dark glasses on the show. The final decision was not made until 
Clinton was actually striding onto the stage. Paul Begala handed 
Clinton his own glasses then and the candidate put them on. The 
act got Clinton badly needed front-page coverage around the 
country and allowed him to show the friendly, relaxed and engag- 
ing side of his personality, which had not been much in evidence 
since the early primaries 
Whatever the exact combination of causes, Clinton was again 
on a roll as the July convention approached. Having squelched 
any possible controversy well in advance (with the minor excep- 
tion of some showboating by Jerry Brown and his delegates), the 
candidate turned the meeting, in New York City’s Madison 
Square Garden, into a display of a reformed party that had healed 
its incessant factional splits. It was an even better display of the 
Clinton camp’s to-the-last-detail planning and iron control. Some 
examples: “loser’s night” was scrapped. At previous conventions 
this had been one more moment of glory on prime-time TV for 
past Presidents, failed nominees and those defeated in the prima- 
ry campaigns, but Clinton and his team considered it an unwant- 
ed reminder of factionalism and failure. This year all such speak- 
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ers, and any others who might have been 
embarrassing, were put on outside prime time or 
when much of the nation was watching baseball's 
All-Star Game rather than the convention. Dele- 
gates, as they arrived on the floor Monday, were giv- 
en cue cards listing “talking points” to be made in 
radio, TV or newspaper interviews, so that all Dem- 
ocrats would be putting out the same message 

rhe convention also illustrated though far off- 
stage—Hillary Clinton’s role as something close to a 
co-campaign manager for her husband. While she is 
not in charge of anything specific, she gets in on many decisions. 
frequently helping to cut through confusion and bring rambling 
discussions to a focus. Clinton has a tendency to listen to everyone 
interminably and let discussions drag. Hillary, says one of her ad- 
visers, is frequently the one to say, ““O.K., we've had enough dis- 
cussion, let’s get this resolved.” Betsey Wright, long Clinton’s chief 
of staff and now a sort of “secretary of defense” for the ¢ ampaign, 
formulating quick answers to any attack on Clinton’s record, adds 
that while Bill usually determines what needs to be done, Hillary is 
often the one who sees to it that someone specific is assigned to 
carry out the task. Before the convention, Bill asked Hillary to firm 
up the list of speakers. She quizzed various party officials in her 
prosecutorial style, wanting to hear good arguments to justify ev- 
ery choice. Says Linda Bloodworth-Thomason, a Hollywood pro- 
ducer and friend of Hillary's: “She's very savvy about people. She’s 
very savvy about what makes [Bill] look good. And she’s very sav- 
vy about the people who make him look good.” 

lhe big decision—the choice of a v ice-presidential candidate 
however, was Bill Clinton’s alone. How he made it, says one aide, 
illustrates how he is likely to make decisions in the W hite House—if 
he gets there. His method is to solicit ideas from many friends and 
aides and often virtually to assign a particular associate the task of 
arguing for or against one particular choice. The aide in question, 
who had for a time been watching Tsongas on the campaign trail, 
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Policy adviser George 
Stephanopoulos, 
center, seems to be 
praying as he and fellow 
aides watch Clinton fend 
off a verbal attack from 
the President in East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


began getting late-night calls from Clinton, who 
would ask, “O.K., why should Paul Tsongas not be my 
running mate?” Clinton would then merely listen, 
without comment, while the aide made his argument 

Tsongas did not make the final list of six candi- 
dates: Harris Wofford, who had pulled an enormous 
upset by winning a Pennsylvania senatorial election 
in 1991; Florida Senator Bob Graham; West Virginia 
Senator Jay Rockefeller; Indiana Congressman Lee 
Hamilton; Nebraska Senator Bob Kerrey, a war-hero 
opponent of Clinton's in the early primaries; and Al 
Gore. The Tennessee Senator seemed an unlikely choice, A South- 
erner from a neighboring state, he hardly gives the ticket much bal- 
ance, and Clinton had refused Gore's bid for support in Gore's 1988 
presidential campaign. This time, though, Clinton developed such 
deep rapport with Gore in a 90-minute meeting that he picked the 
Tennessean immediately. It turned out an inspired choice. Not only 
Bill and Al, but Hillary and Tipper Gore, got along so well that they 
campaigned for a while as a team, impressing friendly crowds as 
two engaging couples on what looked at times like a happy double 
date 

The final stress of the convention was on presenting a virtual 
biography of Clinton in film and speeches. It was necessary. savs 
Carville, because focus-group research had found that many voters 
had no idea that Clinton had come from a poor family in Hope, Ar- 
kansas, and had had an alcoholic stepfather; they thought that a 
rich father had got him into politics. The bio might have seemed 
corny to some observers, but it and the thunderous re¢ eption Clin- 
ton and his family received when they paid a dramatic visit to the 
convention floor on Wednesday night put the capstone on a re- 
markable transformation. The candidate who a few weeks earlier 
had been drawing only about a quarter of the total vote in polls now 
had a lead of more than 10 points, which quic kly swelled to 24 
points 

Clinton was not satisfied. He remembered vividly that Duka- 
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Tue Last Lap 
kis had come out of the 1988 convention with anoth In fact, August set a pattern that held until almost 
the end of the fall campaign and very nearly turned it 
from main event to nonevent. Right through the first 
two debates the story was Clinton holding a big lead, 
Bush flailing about futilely in an attempt to catch up 

Clinton’s debate performance was equal to the 
demand, if not much more. He managed to curb his 
pet-student tendency to show off all he knows and 
try to cram six points into an answer to a question 
that really requires only two. He was dignified and 
well informed, had his points in order and managed 
to sound and look at least as presidential as Bush. Though Perot’s 
witticisms clearly won the first debate, Clinton was equally clear- 
ly the winner of the second, partly because it followed a format 
that he suggested and had already mastered: questions from an 
invited studio audience of selected uncommitted voters 

But toward the end, the candidate who had run an almost flaw- 
less campaign since June began to coast on his lead, doing and say 


er impressive lead (17 points), but suffered a fatal The candidate takes a 


loss of momentum by frittering away August with 
out doing any effective campaigning. Thomases and 
campaign manager David Wilhelm pushed the idea 
of the bus tours; Clinton seized on it quickly as a 
means of building on the convention momentum 
and furthering his penchant for unconventional 
campaigning. Plans for the first tour, a six-day jaunt 
from New York City to St. Louis, Missouri, were be 
ing drawn even before the convention met 

rhe bus tours, which will grow to seven this Monday 


enormous success 


solitary morning jog in 

Williamsburg, Virginia. 
With Bush and Perot 
gaining ground in the 





polls, Clinton must 
quicken his pace to keep 
the lead. 


were an 
r'hey drew an unsubtle contrast between the 
patrician Bush’s alleged loss of contact with heartland America 
and the Clinton-Gore close-to-the-people pitch 
mented the relationship between the candidates and their wives 


rhe journeys ce 


as Tipper Gore put it, “We were able to tell stories and get to know 


each othe hey also drew huge and enthusiastic crowds 


ocal journalists who could not afford to fly on 





pumped up partly by 
a campaign plane but eagerh 


Some local radio stations took to begin 


seized on a rare chance to follow can- 
didates around in the flesh 
ning broadcasts about the day 
first turn of the wheels, updating continually with bulletins on the 
m communicated itself to the candi 
only Clinton but Gore, who can 


s schedule three hours before the 





tour’s progress. The enthusia 
dates, who responded in kind; not 





be wooden and repetitious in a for setting, relaxed and cam- 
paigned in an easy, friendly manne 
rT * Gar ’ 7 
[THE END GAME 

While the Democrats barnstorme Middle America, Bush 
wasted August. The President was late getting organized, late ap 


pointing James Baker to pull his floundering ca 


behind on almost ev- 


mpaign together 
late settling on a theme—a good three month 
erything. In contrast to the lift Clinton got out of the 


Bush got almost none from the 


Democratic 


Convention Republican meeting 


ing nothing to stir things up. Smelling victory, aides began to jock- 
ey more vigorously for position, and some eyed jobs in a Clinton 
\dministration. But when Begala crowed to reporters after the 
first debate that “it’s over,” an angry candidate chastised him. And 
in the third and final debate, Bush finally found a focus and inten- 
sity that had eluded him and that he has carried into the home- 
stretch maverick as ever, scoring with what 
amounted to half-hour, chart-filled TV commercials; Bush was 
coming up in the polls, though not necessarily in likely electoral 


Perot, as was 


votes; Clinton was campaigning hard again, warning his followers 
that they dare not become so complacent as not to vote. Though the 
denouement seemed newly uncertain, two things were relatively 
sure: to get even this far, given where he started, Clinton has 
waged a remarkable drive. And if he does hold on to win, his cam- 
paign will enter the textbooks as a model of how to prevail on the 
road to the W Reported by Margaret Carlson/Washington, 
Priscilla Painton and Walter Shapiro with Clinton 


hite House 
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election ear Among the fresh faces: East Texas seat he has held for 20 years 
pe by daseus of WASHINGTON / Patty Murray Peterson, a conservative Republican in 


Even in a year of unlikely candidates, Patty | the heavily Democratic Second Congres- 


incumbents and a surge of Murray, who is running for the Senate in sional District, ran unsuccessfully against 
the State of Washington, stands out as an | Wilson two years ago, when he outspent 
support for women, 


| original. The 41-year-old state legislator and | her 6 to 1. This year she’s well funded by 


dozens of unconventional community-college teacher likes to call her- the Republican National Committee and 
. self “a mom in tennis shoes.” Going toe-to- | conservative groups, who like the fact that 
candidates are headed for 


toe on the footwear symbolism, her Republi- 


she’s antiabortion, probusiness, pro 
Capitol Hill can opponent, five-time Congressman Rod | death penalty and pro-gun, 


The real issue, however, has become 





Chandler, has taken to wearing cowboy 
By RICHARD LACAYo boots. But no amount of heavy stomping on | Wilson himself. At 59, he's an old-style pol- 
as racers the campaign trail has yet put him ahead of | itician who, as his ads say, “takes care of 
AYBE IT WAS THE FEELING | a woman whose campaign slogan could be | the home folks.” He pushes through more 
that a dirty Congress | “Mother knows best.” “TI tell people Iam a | Social Security and Veterans Administra- 
needed a lot of new mom caring for two kids and two aging par- | tion cases for his constituents than perhaps 
brooms to sweep it clean. | ents with health problems,” she Says. “I go | any other Congressman. Though he also 
Or it could have been the | to work every day, and I know what every- champions women’s rights and supports 
congressional redistrict- | one is dealing with.” the right to abortion, he has a reputation as 
ing that followed the 1990 Going after her proenvironment and | an aging Lothario. (On one taxpayer-sup- 
census, creating dozens of | health-care Stands, Chandler has labeled | ported foray to Pakistan, he took along a vo- 
new House districts, many with new ra- | Murray a tax-and-spend liberal Democrat. luptuous former beauty queen.) This year 
cial and ethnic majorities—nuggets of op- | He also chides her for lacking the legisla- | hot checks have been his weak point. Peter- 
portunity for candidates who aren't tive experience and expertise to serve effec- son calls Congress a “check-bouncing, 
white men in business Suits. Maybe it | tively in the Senate, but in a year marked | debt-ridden retirement village.” Though 
was the Clarence Thomas Anita Hill | by resentment against Washington insid- polls show the race asa toss-up, Peterson is 
hearings, a spectacle that caused mil- | ers, inexperience can be a plus in the eyes | confident of victory. As she told ‘Texas Re- 
lions of female Americans to look angrily | of many voters. Maybe not enough of them, publicans this summer: “Hang on, Mr. 
toward Washington—and dozens of them | though—while Murray once led in the polls | President, and hang on, America, Help is 
to head there as part of the powerful by as much as 24 points, her lackluster de- on the way.” 
movement known as the Year of the | bate performances and Chandler's attacks 
Women. Whatever the reason, this is the | on her lack of political savvy have turned | NORTH CAROLINA / Melvin Watt 
year of outsider candidates who think | the race into a virtual dead heat. George White, North Carolina’s last black 
they can take Capitol Hill by storm. Many In a year of com Congressman, left Washington in 1901, 
of them may succeed, tics, Murray has been careful hot to cast | But first he offered a prediction to his 
Bitterness toward the entrenched | herself narrowly as a woman's candidate, colleagues on the floor of the House. 
Washington élite and anxiety over the | while also letting it be known that it was | “This is perhaps the Negro's temporary 
economy have produced a bumper crop | the Spectacle of the Clarence Thomas con- | farewell to the American Congress,” he 
of unconventional challengers. Major- | firmation hearings that propelled her into | said. “Phoenix-like he will rise up some- 
party candidates for Congress run the | the race. “When I saw what the Senate | day and come again.” It took just over 90 
gamut from a gay Republican activist in | looked like, I was astounded,” she recalls, years for the state to send another black 
Los Angeles to a former Black Panther in “I didn’t see anyone there like me.I turned | to Washington, but here he comes: attor- 
Chicago to a Wyoming ophthalmologist | to my family and said, ‘I know where Ican | ney Mel Watt is one of two African-Amer- 
who promises to return to private life as | makea difference.’ ” ican candidates considered all-but-cer- 
soon as Congress passes health-care leg- fain winners in new North Carolina 
islation. And many incumbents, who TEXAS / Donna Peterson congressional districts that have black 
normally trot confidently to re-election, | When it became public knowledge this majorities. 
are running scared in the face of this un. year that “Good Time Charlie” Wilson, a 
expected assault. At least 150 hewcom- | 10-term Democrat, had written 81 bad 
ers are expected on Capitol Hill next | checks totaling $143,857 on the House 
year. That number includes 85 seats in | bank, he had a quip ready: “It's not like mo- 
the House and nine in the Senate that are | lesting young 
guaranteed to have new occupants be- | nent Donna Peterson was not amused. The | time rallies, and spread his message: “We 
cause the incumbents have retired or | 32-year-old West Point grad, a former heli- | can’t continue to widen the disparity be- 
have been defeated in the primary | copter test pilot and business consultant. tween the haves at the top and the have- 
campaigns. says she is going to oust Wilson from the | nots at the bottom.” Watt well knows the 





plicated gender poli- 


On the campaign trail Watt traverses 
his odd-shaped district—it looks like a 
road-kill salamander—in a shiny Dodge 
minivan, stopping to shake hands, wolf 
girls or young boys.” Oppo- | down fried fish and cheese puffs at dinner- 
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have-not side of that great divide. He grew 


up near Charlotte in a tin-roofed home 
with no electricity or running water. But 
he went on to law school at Yale and a ca- 
reer as a civil rights lawyer. He also got a 
bitter taste of politics when he managed 
former Charlotte Mayor Harvey 
ill-fated 1990 Senate race 
Helms 

Now Watt, 47, compares the work he 
plans to do on behalf of his constituents to 
a class-action lawsuit. On his agenda: cut 


Gantt's 


against Jesse 


the defense budget in half over five years 
and shift much of that money to domestic 





The mother of two says her message is that 
“we have got to take care of children and families.” 





Aconservative Texas Republican, she's a 
woman candidate who's antiabortion and pro-gun. 


priorities; fully fund Head Start: imple- 
ment universal health care. “Let’s send 
America a message that it’s time for a 
change,” Watt tells supporters, “and part 
of that change is to give em Mel.” 


NEW YORK / Nydia Velazquez 

Though redistricting has given New York 
City’s 12th Congressional District a His- 
panic majority, the smart money still ex- 
pected the well-financed Democratic in- 
cumbent, Stephen Solarz, to prevail over a 
divided field of five Latino opponents. But 
the smart money didn’t count on Nydia 
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Her father worried when she came to the U.S 
ona scholarship. “No one in the family had ever left Puerto Rico.” 





Acivil rights lawyer, he hopes to help a Clinton 
Administration end gridlock in Congress. 


Velazquez. As a native Puerto Rican, she 
was in touch with the communities she 
wanted to represent. As a former city 
council member, she also knew her way 
through the tangles of local politics 
Backed by labor unions, community lead- 
ers, the Rev. Jesse Jackson and New York 
City Mayor David Dinkins, Velazquez 
emerged as the candidate most likely to 
beat the nine-term Congressman in the 
Sept. 15 primary—and she did. Running 
now in an overwhelmingly Democratic 
district, one of the poorest in the country 
she is virtually assured of becoming the 
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Because of his Korean background, he says, 
“two years ago, no way could | have been elected.” 


first Puerto Rican woman elected to 
Congress. 

During the primary campaign Velaz- 
quez was accused of being too attached to 
the island where she was born 39 years 
ago. A longtime supporter of Puerto Rican 
independence, she has served as a U.S. 
representative of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico since 1986, spearheading La- 
tino voter-registration drives and battling 
anti-Hispanic discrimination. Opponents 
charged that she was more beholden to the 
interests of her homeland than to her 
would-be constituents. “My heart and soul 
are With the people who elected me,” she 
insists. “My priorities are to fight for eco- 
nomic development, to help get people out 
of welfare, create jobs and invest in 
education.” 

After her primary victory, Velazquez 
was surprised by media reports that last 
year, distraught over her mother’s illness 
and brother's drug addiction, she had at- 
tempted suicide by swallowing 21 sleeping 
pills, washed down by vodka. “It was a 
painful time,” she says. “But I've learned I 
can't be a robot trying to solve everybody's 
problems without paying attention to my 
own needs.” 

She says that months of psychothera- 
py have got her back on track and that her 
successful campaign against Solarz is evi- 
dence of her replenished strength. A week 
after her primary win, she traveled to 
Washington to let House Speaker Thomas 
Foley know that she wants a spot on the 
powerful House Appropriations Commit- 
tee—an assignment virtually unheard of 
for a newcomer. “If I don't get something I 
want today,”’ she says, “I'll come back to- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomorrow un- 
til they get tired of seeing me.” 
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CALIFORNIA / Jay Kim 

The Republican mayor of Diamond Bar, 
Kim says he nearly cried last January 
when he had to lay off more than 20 em- 
ployees at Jaykim Engineers, Inc., the de- 
sign firm he started in 1976. When he 
thought about the 40% pay raise Congress 
had voted itself, he felt like crying again. 
“Talk about being out of touch,” he says. 
That was when the Korean-born immi- 
grant, who came to the U.S. 31 years ago, 
decided to run for Congress in California's 
newly formed 41st District. Campaigning 
on a conservative platform that favors tax 
reduction and fewer regulations for busi- 
ness, Kim, 53, scored a surprise victory in 
a six-way primary race last June. He is 
now heavily favored to defeat Democrat 
Bob Baker in his racially mixed, solidly Re- 
publican district, which spans San Ber- 
nardino, Orange and Los Angeles coun- 
ties. “We have to live within our means,” 
he argues. “Business does that.” 

In a brief but rousing speech to the Re- 
publican National Convention last June, 
Kim played up both his business experi- 
ence and his up-the-ladder immigrant sto- 
ry. Though he is likely to become the 
nation’s first Korean-American Congress- 
man, he has no specific agenda for the Ko- 
rean community. But he hopes to be a role 
model for all Asian Americans. “They can 
look at me and say, ‘He made it as an immi- 
grant with a strong accent. Why can’t I?’ 


FLORIDA / Carrie Meek 

The daughter of a black sharecropper, Car- 
rie Meek grew up in the shadow of the Flori- 
da capitol building in Tallahassee. In the 
‘D0s, she went back there to demonstrate for 
civil rights—and got teargassed. But Meek 
got her revenge. In 1979 she bested a field of 
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The daughter of a black sharecropper, she is assured 
of victory and is already lobbying for committee assignments. 





12 to win a seat in the Florida legislature 
from Miami. Three years later, she became 
the first black woman ever elected to the 
state senate. In an open primary in Septem- 
ber, she beat two black male opponents, tak- 
ing 83% of the vote and winning every pre- 
cinct in a mostly black district that runs 
through Miami and the hurricane-ravaged 
south Dade County. She faces no Republi- 
can opposition in November, guaranteeing 
her the honor of becoming the first African 
American to represent Florida in Congress 
since Reconstruction. 

It wasa remarkable victory for a woman 
born 66 years ago in the Tallahassee ghetto 
called Black Bottom, where her father grew 
vegetables and her mother took in laundry. 
After earning a master’s degree in physical 
education and public health from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, she began teaching at 
Miami-Dade Community College in 1961 
at a time when the campus was still segre- 
gated. “I have experienced extreme, rigid 
and very painful segregation and racism 
from childhood,” she recalls. “I don’t see 
myself as a victim—Carrie Meek is a 
fighter.” 

As a legislator, Meek led efforts to estab- 
lish an affordable-housing program in Dade 
County and helped establish a program that 
assisted businesses owned by women and 
minorities in getting state contracts. “I'm not 
afraid of going to Washington,” she says. 
“T've always been strong on women’s and mi- 
nority rights, so I've been bumped around 
pretty hard on those issues in the Florida 
senate.” Her victory assured, Meek has start- 
ed fighting early by traveling to Washington 
two weeks after the primary to lobby for com- 
mittee assignments. —Reported by Cathy Booth/ 
Miami, Wendy Cole/New York and Sylvester 
Monroe/Los Angeles and other bureaus 

















The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


Don’t Waste 
Your Vote 


IF ROSS PEROT IS ELECTED PRESIDENT, IT WILL NOT BE 
the first time people buy something they don’t need. A 
slick salesman’s perfected pitch often trumps good judg- 
ment, and if a peddler lives who rivals Perot, he exists 
only in fiction. To an electorate eager for one thing above 
all others—leadership of clear purpose, candidly pro- 
claimed—Perot seems a welcome breath of fresh air. 
With the penetrating clarity common to the slightly de- 
ranged, and with an air of bustling purposiveness, Perot 
has about him a kind of gravitas that appears to trans- 
mute political banalities into profound insights. Hear 
his practiced homilies during the presidential debates, 
watch his chart-filled infomercials, and Perot’s classic 
American optimism is 
instantly recognizable. 
Everything will be fine, 
he says, if we roll up our 
sleeves and get under 
the hood to fix the car. 

Perot’s specialty is 
clothing demagoguery 
with a semblance— 
sometimes even a fac- 
simile—of wit and down- 
to-earth common sense. 
His call to “shared sacri- 
fice” resonates with the 
nation’s history (“The 
only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself’) and 
lends a certain credibil- 
ity to his painful pre- 
scriptions. Much of what 
he proposes is_philo- 
sophically charming, but the sacrifice he posits would 
be borne unequally, and his numbers are as question- 
able as those of his rivals. His pie charts and bar graphs 
convey heft, but when studied carefully, the bottom line 
relies on so many dubious and unspecific assumptions 
(how, exactly, are health-care costs to be contained?) 
that his repeated assertion is effectively refuted: it is not 
“just that simple.” 

Yet if the polls can be trusted (and even if they can- 
not, the rising worries of Bill Clinton and George Bush 


speak volumes), Perot has the potential to disrupt next | 


week’s election. Many Americans, it seems, are ready 
to squander their franchise—which, of course, is not 
exactly the way Perot sees it: “You are throwing your 
vote away unless you vote your conscience.” While in- 
disputably attractive, these underdog’s words fail on 
close inspection. 

Consider first Perot’s personality and tempera- 
ment. It does not require a degree in psychology to rec- 


ognize a world-class paranoid. Perot starts with a firm | 


conviction of his own superior gifts and high destiny. 
Then, if his actual situation falls short, he looks for 
scapegoats. In Perot’s mind, nothing that has ever re- 





As the race tightens, a vote for Perot could be wasted 


tarded his many causes has been his fault. Whether it 
is a band of shortsighted General Motors directors, 
government officials callously abandoning soldiers in 
Southeast Asia or journalists scrutinizing his back- 
ground, Perot routinely views himself as the helpless 
victim of dark conspiracies. Is the collective memory so 
short that we cannot recall July, when, at a high point, 
Perot inexplicably closed his campaign with the brutal- 
ity of a plant manager pink-slipping loyal workers at 
Christmas? Have we forgotten that without warning 
Perot stranded the millions who had poured their time 
and money into his effort, those whom he had repeat- 
edly promised to “serve” selflessly if only they would 
follow his lead? Can anyone seriously believe “the peo- 
ple” called him back when the evidence proves that 
Perot himself staged and bankrolled the “grass-roots” 
cry for his return? 

Aside from his entering, quitting and then re- 
entering, the only public decision by which to judge 

Perot’s judgment has been the selection of his 
running mate, James 
Stockdale. Leading the 
nation is serious busi- 
ness, but one swipes at 
Stockdale only gingerly 
because he is such 
a sympathetic figure. 
Thus it is perhaps best 
to conjure the national 
nightmare a Stockdale 
presidency might in- 
duce by adopting the 
observation of a politi- 
cal satirist: a Stockdale 
succession, says Mark 
Russell, is probably the 
only catastrophe that 
could cause the nation 
to pine for Dan Quayle. 

Still, many voters 
are angry and frustrat- 
ed. They want to protest the process that has served up 
Bush and Clinton. They want to send a message. Some 
want merely to telegraph their disgust. Others want 
Clinton and Bush to take the deficit more seriously— 
which, thanks to Perot, they are already doing. If it 
were possible, we would all gather in a giant electronic 
town hall and divvy up the vote: so much for whomever 
the majority wants to win, with a healthy percentage 
for Perot just to keep the victor honest. But the Elector- 
al College complicates life. A voter who hates Bush 
above everything and casts his ballot for Perot may end 
up helping the President carry the voter's state, just as 
a Clinton despiser who goes for Perot may end up aid- 
ing the Arkansas Governor. 

What to do? If you seriously favor Perot for Presi- 
dent, vote for him. If not, watch the polls carefully and 
shy away from casting a protest ballot if there seems 
any reasonable chance that the outcome could be dis- 
torted by too many others venting their anger. Remem- 
ber that in a democratic republic, a citizen discharges 
his duty not by making a vindictive gesture but by vot- 
ing as if the outcome depended entirely on his vote 
alone. It’s just that simple. a 
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When the first color television came out, black 
and white was history. This is another red letter day 
in the march of technology 


With the new Satellite T1850C. ¢ 


dur engineers 





have developed, quite simply, the best color STN 
screen available on any notebook. Period. Yet the 
way its priced, we believe, represents an even more 
significant achievement 


Because the T1850C gives you Toshiba's 





1 
renowned technology and superior performa 
na color notebook, for what youd expect to pay 
, 

for an ordinary monochrome notebook 

To start with, weve made the screen a full inch 
larger than many other color notebooks (95 vs. 8.5) 
Flip on the power and that incredible brightness 
, } YY m } 1 
you see is the result of two new CCFL tubes that 
provide the lis ght source. In addition to incre ised 
brightness, these tubes also give you even lighting 
across the screen, to effectively eliminate dark spots 

, — 

Weve also utilized an improved color filter for 
eye-popping richness and purity of color. And with 
a contrast ratio of 10:1, colors have never been 
more distinct 


Of course, like other notebooks in our Satellite 





series, the T1850C comes with a rapid fire 25MHz 
386SX microprocessor, 4MB of RAM that can be 
expanded to 12MB and your choice of an 80MB 
or 120MB hard drive 
But for a true picture of just how gre: 

color on the T1850C is, we invite you to place 
side by side with other color notebooks. A demon 
stration that should convince you not only ar 
ordinary monochromes on the way out, but 


number of ordinary color notebooks as well 


In Touch With Tomorrow 
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many businesses can’t 
get loans. Why? Banks 
blame regulation, but 
another reason is that 
they have found an easier 
way to make profits. 


By BERNARD BAUMOHL 





REGORY O’DANIEL WAS READY TO 
play a role in getting the econo- 
my back on the road to recovery. 
The Pennsylvania businessman 
wanted to lease new machinery 
and hire a dozen more employ- 
ees so that his two-year-old firm, Tempco 
USA, could boost its production of cosmet- 
ic cotton pads and facial tissues, But 
O'Daniel needed financing to do that, so he 
went to his local bank for a $300,000 line 
of credit. His company has an unblem- 
ished credit history and has been ringing 
up $600,000 in monthly sales to such cus- 
tomers as Wal-Mart and K Mart. Yet the 
bank turned him down on the grounds 
that Tempco’s track record wasn’t long 
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Interest rates are low, but | enough. O’Daniel now has to scale back his 


plans and lay off four em ployees. 

Susan Karlin suffered a similar fate. 
The graphic designer, who has managed a 
profitable studio in Manhattan for seven 
years, needed more computers and a larg- 
er staff to accommodate her growing cli- 
entele. When she applied for a $100,000 
loan at a large bank, she even agreed to put 
up $200,000 worth of personal property as 
collateral. She had no previous history of 
credit problems. A week later, a lending 
officer called her with the bad news: “We 
don't feel comfortable with it.” Karlin was 
upset. “I gave them all the documentation 
they asked for,” she said. “Still they 
wouldn't give me an explanation for why I 
was rejected.” 

Frustrating experiences such as these 
help explain why the U.S. is having trou- 
ble pulling out of its doldrums. Small and 
medium-size businesses across the coun- 
try are ready to hire more workers, buy 
new equipment and lease additional office 
space. But the financial fuel needed to 
generate this activity is locked up tight. 
America’s commercial-banking industry, 
on whom these companies rely for financ- 
ing, is shying away from its traditional 
role of taking on new risks. Business loans 
held by banks have plunged a record 8% 
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Tightfisted lenders slowed construction 
of Gregory O’Daniel’s new factory, 
hurting output and forcing layoffs 


since the beginning of 1991, to $594.2 bil- 
lion. “What will create new jobs and new 
businesses? It certainly hasn't been lower 
interest rates,” says Jay Goldinger, co- 
founder of Capital Insight, a securities 
firm in Beverly Hills, California. “Only one 
action can jump-start the economy. Banks 
must start lending again.” 

The persistent credit crunch has its 
roots in the go-go lending years of the 1980s, 
when banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions issued an extravaganza of careless 
loans to real-estate sharks and corporate 
raiders, oil drillers and developing coun- 
tries. “All you had to do to get a loan in the 
1980s was have a pulse,” says Jon Good- 
man, vice chairman of California United 
Bank. The resulting avalanche of bad loans 
forced the U.S. to allocate nearly $100 bil- 


| lion to bail out the S&Ls and set aside a $70 


billion credit line for cleaning up the banks, 
To prevent such a disaster from happening 
again, Congress and the Bush Administra- 
tion fired offa barrage of tough new banking 


| Standards. But when federal regulators be- 


gan enforcing the new rules with an iron 
fist, many banks and borrowers started to 
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howl. Last year the Bush Administration or- 
dered regulators to ease up, but so far, most 
bankers remain fearful that any laxity on 
their part will bring regulatory punishment 
or even closure. “The weaker banks want to 
spend more time trying to clean up their 
balance sheets than making new loans,” 
says Verne Istock, vice chairman of De- 
troit’s NBD bank. 

Gun-shy bankers have gone beyond 
just turning down new applicants. They 
have also cut the credit lines of current 
customers. American Crane Co. of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, a thriving manu- 
facturer and exporter of mobile crane 
gear, ran into that problem when its bank 
cut the firm’s $10 million credit line by 
$1 million. Then one of American’s impor- 
tant distributors was forced to shut down 
completely when another bank decided to 
cancel that company’s credit line entirely. 
“Banks are just not giving us the breath- 
ing room we need,” says American cro 
Bob Cumming. “The banks themselves 
will not talk about what is happening, but 
they are closing down perfectly good 
businesses.” 

The credit crunch has hit some re- 
gions particularly hard, notably the North- 
east and the West. California's 460 banks 
took a bad hit when property values nose- 
dived. Nearly 60% of the bank loans in the 
state were backed by real estate, in con- 
trast to an average of 46% for the U.S. “No 
one is even going to a bank here because 
they know how hard it is to get a loan,” 
says Goldinger. “The loan demand is 
there, but people are so tired of being 
turned down.” 

Are American banks stable enough to 
be lending again? The issue of the indus- 
try’s health came into the spotlight once 
more last week when Ross Perot suggested 
during the last presidential debate that the 
U.S. banking system is in worse shape than 
the government cares to admit. “Right af- 
ter Election Day this year, they’re going to 
hit us with a hundred banks . . . a $100 bil- 
lion problem,” he declared. The candidate 
was referring to a new regulation taking ef- 
fect Dec. 19 that requires regulators to 
crack down on banks whose net worth, or 
capital, is less than 2% of assets. Regulators 
at the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
quickly rebutted Perot’s remarks, contend- 


ing that only about 80 weak institutions (to- 
tal assets: $30 billion) out of America’s 
12,000 banks will fall below the 2% level. 
Moreover, only those banks that show no 
progress toward boosting their capital will 
be taken over, regulators said. 

For the industry as a whole, the outlook 
seems to be getting brighter, with many 
banks actually thriving. The total level of 
bank capital, their cushion against losses, 
is at its highest since 1966. Despite the 
weak economy, problem loans have shrunk 
nearly 6% so far this year. Total bank prof- 
its zoomed to a record $15.5 billion in the 
first half of the year, up from $11.1 billion 
in the same period two years ago. 

If earnings are swelling, why aren't 
banks willing to take more chances on 
lending? One reason is that the current in- 
terest-rate structure has provided them 
with a rare opportunity to make a sure- 
thing return, which banks are exploiting. 
They can get money from depositors at 
only 3% interest, then turn around and in- 
vest it in riskless medium-term Treasury 
securities that earn about 6%. The three- 
point spread is almost pure profit, with 
few administrative costs. In the past 12 
months, lenders have increased their 
holdings of Treasury bills and notes 23%, 
to $630 billion, while their portfolio of 
business loans dropped 4%, to $594 billion. 

While those strong profits have pleased 
bank executives and shareholders, the 
manner in which they were earned has in- 
furiated the White House and the Federal 
Reserve. “The banks were not put into the 
business to take deposits and stick them 
into government securities,” says Deputy 
Treasury Secretary John Robson. “Bank- 
ing is not supposed to be a risk-free sport. 
Frankly, it is time for banks to step up to 
the plate and start lending again.” 

Bankers, for their part, complain that 
the biggest factor inhibiting new lending 
is the huge regulatory net Washington has 
thrown over the entire industry. “The 
banking system is currently overmanaged 
and controlled by regulators,” says Joe 
Belew, president of the Consumer Bank- 
ers Association, a national group of retail 
banks. “If you squeeze out the risk factor, 
you also squeeze out a number of debat- 
able lending opportunities. Only people 
with perfect records will then get the up- 
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per hand. But few of us have perfect rec- 
ords.” Nor do banks relish the thought of 
having federal examiners constantly look- 
ing over their shoulder. “When you're sit- 
ting here with regulators who are coming 
down and telling you to downgrade every- 
thing that isn’t lily white, you have a prob- 
lem,” says Don McWhorter, president of 
Ohio-based Banc One. 

The new regulations have forced 
banks to be highly conservative in judging 
loans. Lending officers are required to car- 
ry out far more documentation, a costly 
and time-consuming process. They now 
routinely want business borrowers to pro- 
vide personal guarantees, sometimes even 
with their homes as collateral. And if the 
value of that collateral falls below the out- 
standing balance of the loan, then bankers 
may have to classify the debt as being in 
default—even though the borrower may 
have been faithfully making payments. 

Lenders have also witnessed the specta- 
cle of seeing S&L executives thrown into 
jail. This has heightened the fear among 
bankers and board directors, as well as 
among their accountants and attorneys, 
that they could face criminal liability if a 
loan goes bad and imperils the bank. “There 
is a real fear among lenders,” says Law- 
rence Hunter, chief economist of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, “that a bad busi- 
ness decision in this day and age stands the 
risk of becoming criminal activity.” 


S THE BANKING INDUSTRY RECOV- 

ers, its attitude about lending 

needs to swing back from hyper- 

caution to moderation. This 

trend could be hastened if gov- 

ernment would take another look 
at its banking regulations and find ways 
to relax the rules, and restore the risk-tak- 
ing function of banks, without endanger- 
ing the health of the rpic. With interest 
rates so low, a batch of new loans would 
go a long way toward invigorating small 
and medium-size businesses, which are 
the nimblest sector of the economy and 
the most likely to provide new jobs in a 
hurry. Until that happens, no matter who 
gets elected President, the nascent recov- 
ery will be robbed of the oxygen it needs 
to grow. —With reporting by William McWhirter/ 
Detroit and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Money Angles/Andrew Tobias 


How to Invest 
In a Clinton Win 


EVERY NIGHT, ACCORDING TO MY STOCKBROKER, BILL 
Clinton retires to his hotel room, puts on his pajamas, 
and jumps up and down on the bed yelling, “I’m going 
to be President! I’m going to be President!” 

I hardly think he does this, but I do think he’s going 
to win—on balance, a good thing—so the question 
arises: What about my money? What should I do differ- 
ently? And the first thing to say is: Not much. The ba- 
sics of personal finance never change. And the stock 
and bond markets have largely accounted for a Clinton 
win already. It’s surprises that move markets. 

If you're a money manager, you may already have 
scaled back your own- 
ership of pharmaceuti- 
cal stocks, already have 
moved into “infra- 
structure” plays. The 
“Clinton stocks” peo- 
ple have identified— 
H&R Block (because 
the tax code might 
change yet again), Cat- 
erpillar (because you 
need heavy equipment 
to build infrastruc- 
ture), Paramount Com- 
munications (because 
of its huge textbook op- 
eration) and a zillion 
others—may still be 
good buys. But I've never met anyone who got rich in 
the '60s buying shares in “the company that makes 
schoolroom desks,” which was one of the plays after 
Kennedy got elected; and while I believe Clinton will be 
far more the education President than Bush, | am not 
on my hands and knees under a kid’s desk trying to 
make out the name of its manufacturer. (I got some- 
body else to look: Virco Manufacturing.) 

As usual, the way for most of us to play the market 
is to let the pros play it for us, through no-load mutual 
funds. Our job is personal finance: contriving somehow 
to spend less than we earn, and then deciding, in broad 
strokes, how to deploy the balance. In this regard, | 
have long advocated a four-prong strategy. But how to 
weight those prongs right now? 

Liquid Money. Before contemplating anything fan- 
cier, most people should get rid of all their high-inter- 
est debt (to earn 18% tax-free and risk-free, pay off your 
Visa) . . . buy their cars for cash (yes, it’s legal to pay off 
a car loan; no, leasing’s not generally a good idea) . . . 
stock up on “the economy size” when items are on sale 
(an “investment” in sale-priced soda, socks and soap 
can stretch $1,000 to buy $1,400 worth of the same 
stuff you'd have bought anyway—a 40% tax-free re- 
turn). . .and stash away at least a few thousand dollars 
someplace liquid and safe. Like a bank. 











Other places for liquid money: money-market 
funds and Treasury bills. But with rates as low as they 
are, it doesn’t so much matter where it is as that it’s 
there at all. Who cares that you're earning only 2%, af- 
ter tax, on your ready money? (You may actually be 
earning more. If keeping a $2,500 balance earns you 
“free checking,” saving $10 a month you'd otherwise 
pay in fees, that $2,500 is “earning” 4.8% tax-free.) 
Should the stock market ever again trade down near 
its book value—as it seems to do at some point each dec- 
ade—it would be about 60% lower than today. Would 
you be so upset to have earned 2% on your liquid mon- 
ey? You'd be the envy of Wall Street! 

So don’t feel dumb if cash fails to burn a hole in 
your pocket. Feel powerful. 

Only after you have all the liquid cash you need 
(“Honey, I was laid off today and the transmission fell 
out of the car, but it's O.K.”), should you deploy the rest 
of your assets over these three prongs: 

Inflation Hedge. The conventional wisdom is that 
Democrats equal infla- 
tion. But with U.S. fac- 
tory capacity at a mere 
77.2% and unemploy- 
ment high, it may be 
quite a while before the 
economy strains capac- 
ity (which leads to 
higher prices) or before 
the banks start lending 
with abandon (which 
expands the money 
supply and leads to in- 
flation). Right now, 
they’re hardly lending 
at all. The Clinton goal, 
moreover, is to redirect 
defense and welfare 
spending (among others) toward investments in train- 
ing and infrastructure that will make the country more 
productive—as the interstate highway system once did. 
If that’s the kind of deficit we run, it may not be infla- 
tionary. Productivity dampens inflation. 

Still, one should always hedge against inflation, 
and the best hedge for most of us is a home. Owning 
someone else's home, if you can afford it, can be a good 
inflation hedge too. With interest rates low and loads of 
rental properties in foreclosure, it's possible in some 
parts of the country to lock in a significant “positive 
cash flow”—taking in more each month than you pay 
out. This is not something to embark on lightly and is 
as much a part-time job as an investment. But some of 
us could use a little extra work these days. And I think 
there will always be demand for decent low-priced 
housing. Just as Reagan sparked a boom in the luxury- 
housing market, Clinton may help reinvigorate some of 
the lower-income parts of town. 

Deflation Hedge. We're not in a recession, writes 
money-manager Ray Dalio in Barron's, we're in a de- 
pression. The difference isn’t severity but cause. A re- 
cession is a standard contraction of the business cycle. 
Things heat up; the Fed throttles back to restrain infla- 
tion. A depression, by contrast, has to do with debt, Af- 
ter a decades-long cycle of ever increasing debt, people 
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and companies and governments have to cut back just 
to service the debt—and those cutbacks make it harder 
for others to meet their debt—and it all comes tumbling 
down (as in the '30s), or (more likely today, with far 
more safeguards and buffers) it gradually unwinds. 
Dalio sees several more years of very sluggish growth 
as debt loads are slowly worked down. 

Either way, the potential for still lower inflation is 
real—and the gruesome possibility of deflation can’t be 
ruled out (though it would seem more remote under a 
Democrat)—so lower long-term interest rates are stil] 
possible. After all, from 1870 to 1967, Treasuries typi- 
cally yielded from 2% to 5%. Today you get 7.6%. 

It makes sense to have some of your assets in safe, 
long-term securities whose yield, locked in at today’s 
levels, could begin to look more and more attractive if 
interest rates continued to decline. 

Mild inflation fears are already built into today’s 
rates. If Clinton were to appoint as Treasury Secretary 
someone like Warren Buffett or Paul Volcker, might 
those fears abate? 
Might long-term rates 
drop? One can never 
know these things, 
which is why it makes 
sense to hedge. 

Big investors should 
consider long-term mu- 
nicipal bonds. Clinton 
plans to raise the top 
tax bracket, so the tax 
benefits of municipals 
will increase, raising 
their value. And there is 
currently a glut of tax- 
free bonds, so that, rela- 
tive to Treasury bonds, 
they are a good buy. 
(Caveats: avoid bond funds, because too much of the in- 
come gets siphoned off in fees; avoid risky bonds unless 
you know what you're doing; be certain you understand 
the “call provisions” of your bonds; and always get com- 
petitive prices from more than one broker—the transac- 
tion costs of buying and selling municipals can be mur- 
derous, Buy and hold!) 

Smaller investors should consider U.S. Savings 
Bonds—and soon, because the 6% floor, guaranteed for 
12 years, could be reduced on new bonds at any time. 
Savings Bonds are great because they're free of local 
tax, let you defer federal tax until you cash them in, and 
may avoid tax altogether if they're used to pay tuition 
and you meet certain criteria (ask your bank for de- 
tails). You have to hold them five years to get the full 
6%, but you get at least 4% after six months. 

Prosperity Hedge. There’s a hoary old thing called 
Dow Theory, based on technical indicators, and on Oct. 
5 it confirmed that we are in a “primary bear market” 
that began Feb. 20. The Dow Jones industrial average 
has risen from 777 in 1982 to today’s 3200 or so, and it 
may just be in for a breather. Or a gasper. I have a lot 
less of my own money in stocks, relatively speaking, 
than I had when the Dow was 777. 

But no stock-market predictor is infallible, to say 
the least, and over the long run, stocks always outper- 











form safer investments. So it makes sense, especially 
for people under 55 or 60—and especially with the mon- 
ey in your retirement plan—to invest steadily in a 
handful of no-load stock-market mutual funds, 

One easy, sensible choice: Vanguard index funds, 
which mirror the results of the market as a whole (not 
bad, considering that most people do worse). Vanguard 
is noted for its low fees, which means most of the mar- 
ket’s gains go to you. 

Or follow the lead of Morningstar Inc., a team of ex- 
perts who scout out the best funds. Here are seven they 
chose for their own retirement money: Lindner Divi- 
dend, Janus Venture, Fidelity Disciplined Equity, Ga- 
belli Growth, Gabelli Asset, Vanguard World Interna- 
tional and T. Rowe Price New Income. 


I think a Clinton win will ultimately be good for 
your money because, just as it took a Nixon to go to Chi- 
na, I think only a Democrat can get Congress to move 
welfare toward workfare, trim Social Security benefits 
for those who don't 
need them, and provide 
the kind of investment 
incentives Clinton’s 
been talking about. | 
also think he is more 
likely to give people a 
feeling of hope, and to 
project a vision. It’s 
corny, but when people 
have hope, they try 
harder (and invest 
more). 

There was little to 
like in Ravi Batra’s The 
Great Depression of 
1990, but one part of 
his thesis I did find 
haunting was that economies collapse when wealth be- 
comes too concentrated. He had a chart showing U.S. 
wealth headed for the breaking point. 

There's no question the Reagan-Bush era has been 
great for high-income guys like me. But if there’s any- 
thing to the Batra thesis, a Clinton win may come just 
in time—not for any massive redistribution of wealth, 
but to tip the playing field ever so slightly away from 
the wealthy and back toward everyone else. 

Another plus: to the extent a President needs to 
persuade Congress and the public to take tough medi- 
cine (Perot’s point), and of the need not to kill the gold- 
en goose (Bush’s), Bush and Perot have helped lay the 
groundwork. We certainly don’t need to “pay off the 
debt,” as Perot keeps saying. It's no more unhealthy for 
the U.S. to have debt than for a family to have a mort- 
gage or a business to have bank loans. But we do have 
to trim the deficit soon, so the debt begins growing 
slower than the economy as a whole, rather than faster. 
And we do have to direct the deficit away from con- 
sumption toward investment. 

Clinton knows all this, of course. But the debates 
helped get everyone else to know it too, and that's got to 
be hopeful. (Before I go to bed at night, I jump up and 
down on my bed and yell, “We're gonna make it! We're 
gonna make it!’’) th 
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PORTRAIT OF A QUITTER 
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bout six years ago, I decided to stop smoking. So I tried cold turkey. But soon, my wife caught me 
sneaking cigarettes out the bathroom window. } 


QUITE FRANKLY, I NEVER THOUGHT 
I! COULD REALLY QUIT SMOKING. 


Then my doctor suggested Habitrol™ Habitrol is a skin patch, available only by prescription to help relieve 






nicotine cravings. When used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, it’s been 
clinically proven to increase the chances of quitting in the critical first three months. That's when nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms force many people back to smoking. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, | attended a support group my doctor recommended. He also 
gave me a free support kit with tips on getting through the rough times. And an audio tape for relaxation 
and motivation. 

Since Habitrol contains nicotine, do NOT smoke or use other nicotine containing products while receiving 
Habitrol treatment. If you're pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first find out from your doctor 
all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or are under a doctor's care, talk 
with your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn't be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
program is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for a brochure ti day. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in 
your program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. Habitrol 
on (nicotine 
GS BASEL cot transdermal 


See next page for additional important information system) 


Habitrol™ 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 

Fe MARY. FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION SEE PACKAGE 


INDICATIONS AMD USAGE 
Habwol weatmertis indicated 2s an aid to smoking cessation forthe rele of rico 
tne auhdrawal symptoms Habitrol treatment should be used as a part of a com- 
brehersive Soong cessation pr 

The use of Habtra systems for longer than 3 monies has not been studied 


Use of Habirol systems is contraindicated in patients wit hypersensitivity or aiter- 
Qy 40 nicotine or to any ot the components of the therapeutic syslem 


Nicotine from any soutce can be toc and addictive Senokang causes lung cancer 

Tear Gsease emphysema. ard may adversely affect the tus and the pregnant woman 
For any smoker wath of without concomitant disease or pregnancy, the risk of nicotine 
‘eplacerent in a smoking cessation program should be weighed against Pe hazard ot 
Contred smolang whule using Habebol systers, and the likelihood of achiewng ces - 


Pregnancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be harmtul to the fetus. contains 
nICotine hydrogen Cyanide. and carbon monoxide Nicotine has been shown in 
aumal studies fo cause fetal harm Mis therelove presumed that Habitro! treat 


tions detore using pharmacological approaches Wt Habitro! therapy is used 
during pregnancy OF if the patient becomes pregnant while using Habitro! 
treatment the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the latus 
Safety Note Children 

The amounts of nicotine Pat are tolerated by adull smekers can peoduce symptoms 
1 porsoning and cod prove taal t Habitat systems are applied Ot ingested by 
Chuldten or pets. Used 21 mg/day systems contan about 60% (32 mg) of Meir inv- 
ial drug content Thevetore pabents should be cautioned fo heep both used and 
unused Habito! syslems out of the reach of chiktten and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 
Smnoking completely when mnitiating Hatxtro! 
WON) Pabest should be nme ft 


Seen 19 about 17% of patients. some edema in 4% nd dropouts due to skin reac - 
fhons occurred in 6% ol patients 

Patients should be instructed to promptly descontinue the Habito! treatment 
and contact Meir phrysioans if they expenence severe or persistent local Skin reac 
Sion at the site of application (e.g Severe yer. Druritus or edema) oF a gen- 
‘eralized shin reaction (e9. umticaria. teves. oF generalized rash) 
Stl Bissase: Habiso| systerrs ae usually wel olerated by patents wih nevmal 
Sx. but may be initating lor patents with some shun disorders (atopic or eczema 
tous dermatitis) 
Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: | TISAS Of nicotine 
replacement in patients wit certan cardiovascular and perigheral vascular dis 
C25¢S ShOUAd be weighed against the Denetits of cluding ncotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program for them. Specifically patients wit coronary heart 
Adsease (history of myccardia! infarction andiot angina pectoris) Senious cardiac 
arthyytinaas. oF vasospashe diseases (Buer ges disease Prinametal's variant angi 
oa) Rous be carey Screened nd evaluated belo rca replacerent is pre 
aes 


Tachycards ocuring in association wth he use of Habit treatment was 
feported oocasonally U1 senous cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habitrot 
treatment it should be discontinued 

Habs! treatment should generally not be used in patients during the immedi - 
ae post-myocardsalintarction period. patients with serious atrythmias, and 
Dahents alh severe or worsening angina pectores 
fenal or Hepatic Insutticieacy: Viv cwemaccksrwics of nicubine have not 
been studied in the elderly or in patients with renal ce hepatic iemparment 
However grven that rucoline is extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance 15 dependent on Inver blood Siow Some influence of hepatic impairment 
On dhug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be antexpated Onty severe renal 
Impwirmert would be expected to afect the clearance ot nicotine or its metabolites 
‘fom the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Habitro! treatment should be used with caution in 
pabents with Nyperthyroidism pheochromocytoma of insulin dependent dia 
betes since nicotine Causes the release of catecholamines by the adrenal medul- 
a 


Peptic Vicer Disease: Nolin: delays healing in peptic vice disease therelore. 
Habito treatment should be used wih caution in patents wi active peptic ulcers 


use and Ospose af Habitrol systerns property Panents should be encouraged lo 
aS Questions of the physiown and pharmacst 


children and pets 
Drug Interactions 
‘Smoking cessation wilh oF without mcotine replacement May wet the pharma 
cohinetics of certain concomitant medicabons 
May Require a Decrease in 
Possible Mechanism 
Acetaminophen. calfene Desnduction of hepatic 
imigvamene. oxazepam. enzymes on smoking 
pentazoone, propranolal cessation 
Mheophytine 
insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorphon with 
ssmnking cessation 
Adrene:gec antagonists Decrease in circulating 
(eg. prazosin, tabetaiol) Catecholarnes with 
May Require an Increase In 
Adrenergic agonists Decrease in circutating 
Lean catecholamines with 
phenylephrine! smoking cessation 
Impairment of Fertility 


Cotinene. the primary metabolite ot nicotine May Cause byenphoreticular sarcoma in 
the large emestine in rats 

Nicotine and cotieune were not mustagernc in he Ames Sabmoney 
test Nicotine induced reparable DNA damage in an CoN fest system Nicotine 


Ment on fetal development are unknown Pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to atlemps cessation using educational and behavioral interventions 
betore using pharmacological approaches 


aborbon during nicotine reptaoement Mrerapy has been reported 
@ wih smoking. recotine as a contriouting factor cannot be exchaded 
Habart treatment should be used duning pregnancy onty i! the likelihood of 
Ssnching cessation justites he potertial risk of use af nicotine replacerrent by the 
patent who may continue to smoke 


Aakmal Stedies: Nicotine was shown 1o produce sheietal atrormaliies in the of. 
Spring of mace when given doses toa tothe dams (25 myhg/day or SC) 
Memman Studies: Nicotine leralogerecty has not been shaded in hurars except 
35 4 Component ol cgaetie smoke (each cogareie smoked delivers about 1 mq of 
ficotine) It hus not been possible to conclude whether cigatetle smoking is erato- 
QerWe to humans 

Other Effects 

Asimal Stedtes: 4 nicotine bolus (up 10 2 mq/hg) to pregnant thesys mon- 
NeVS Caused acidosis. hypercarbia. and hypotension (letat and maternal con 
Centrations were about 20 times those achieved afler smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
manytes) Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal tam after 
intravenous injection of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ng | cigarette every 20 seconds for § minutes) Uterine blood flow was 
feduced about 30% alter infusion of O 1 mgykg/min nicotine for 20 minutes to 
seegnant thesus monkeys (equivalent to Smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
Mmanute for 20 menutes) 


Nave been stuched near term Cigarettes increased fetal aortic biood flow and heart 
tale and Gecreased uterine blood tow ara ‘etal breathing movements Habitro! 


Habrol systems ae not recommended to be lft on duting labor and live The 
eftects of nicotine on the mother of he fetus during labor are unknown 
Mursing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Hatutrol therapy is administered to 
Nursing women The safety of Habitrol treatment in fursing infants has not 
been examined Nicotine passes freely into breast mill. the milk-to plasma 
fatio averages 2.9. Nicotine is absorbed Orally An intant has the ability to 
Cleat nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance. however. the efliciency ot 
femoval is probably lowest at bith The nicotine Concentrations in mulk can 
De expected to be lower with Habrtrol treatment when used a5 directed than 
with Cigatetie smoking. 3s maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
Denesally reduced with nicotine replacement. The tisk of exposure of the 
infant to nicotine trom Habitrot systems should be weighed agains! the 
fishs associated with the intant’s Exposure fo necotine trom continued 
Smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination ot 
Dreast milk with other components ot tobacco smoke) and from Hatitrol 
Systems alone or in combination wilt Continued smoking 

Use 


Haba! systerrs are not reccenmerded toe use sn children because te safety and 
Chectiveness ot Habito! treatment in children and adolescents who smoke haw not 
Deen evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty ght patents ove the age of 6D participated i clinica trials of Habtrol ther 
ey Hablrl Perapy appeared to be as eocive 1 IRs age group as in younger 
Smokers, 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Asssessonert o adverse events in the 722 patients who participated in controlled 
Chivcal tals ts complicated by te ocourence of Gl and CNS efiects of nicotine 
enthdrawal 3 wel! as recone excess The actual incidences of both are contound- 
60 by Concurrent smoking by many of the pahents in the trals. when 

adverse events, Ihe investigators thd mot atemgt to identity the cause of the symp 
tom 


Topical Adverse Events 
The most common adverse event assocaled wih topical nicotine i a short-Inved 
eryihema, pruritus. of burning & the application site ‘which was seen at least once 


0 35% of patents on Hatitol treatment in the clirucal tals Local erythema ater 
SySIem removal wars nicked at least once in 17% of patien’s and local edema in 4% 
Exythema generally resolved wethin 24 hours Cutaneous ( 
TIONS. Alege Renae» pas on Habis lreatment (see PRECAU 
Allergic ) 
Probably Causaily 


Frequencies for 21 mg/day system 
“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% 10 3% of patients 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 
Causal Relationship Unknown 

Adverse events reported m Habito! nd placebo treated patents at about he 
Same trequency in clinical triats are listed below The clinicat significance of the 
association between Habitrol treatment and these events «s unknown bul they are 
feported 2s alerting information tor the cisncaan 

Body as a whole - Alleegyt. hack paint 

Cardiovascular 


Digestive system - Abdominal pant Constipabon! nausea’. voriting 
Netvous system - Dunness* concertraton mpaentt headache (17%). insomnia” 
Respiratory system Cough increased Pharyngins? sinusitis t 


Frequencies lor 21 mg/day system 
“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% to 3% of patients 
Unimarited it reported in < 1% of patients 
DRUG AND 

Reeder Sy eine ln eet 
\tand cigarettes in four charactersstics commonly consideved 


The elects of appiying several Hatstrol systems simultaneously or of saatiow - 
ing Habitol systems are unknown ( see WARNINGS, Satety Note Concerning 
Chaldren) 

The oral LD. tor Mrootine in rodents varies with species Dut ¢s i excess of 24 
mg/kg. rath 1S due to resparatory paralysis The oral minemurn lethal dose ot nico 


Two oF three Hatetrot 30 om’ Systems in capsules fed to dogs weighing 8-17 kg 
were emetic Dut did nt produce any otter sagnilicant clincal signs The scrmnis. 
Uation of these patches comesponds to about 6-17 mgkg of nicctine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Hatirol systems would be expected 
{o be the same as those of acute nicotine poisoning including, pallor, cold 


Ness. disturbed hearing and vision. tremor. mental contusion, and weakness 
Prostration. hypotension. and Tespiratory talure may ensue with large over 
doses. Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and death follows as 2 result 
Of peripheral or central Tespiralory paralyses oF. less trequently. cardiac tailuee 
The Hatnro system should be rere immediately the patient shows signs ot 
Overdosage and the patent should seek immediale medical care The shin suttane 
May be tlushed with water and dried No soap should be used since it may 
increase nicotine absorption Nicotine well continue to be defevered into the blood - 
Stream lor several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics) 
after removal ol the system because of a depot of nicotine in the skin 
Overdose From ingestion 

Persons ingesting Habtiol systems shouldbe relerred toa health care tacity for 
management Dut to the possibility of nicotine-induced sevures, activated char. 


Giaeanan Seoretons or diarthea. respiratory support for respiratory talure 

and vigorous. Support for hypotereson and cardiovascuta’ colapse 

Satety and Handling 

Habitrol systems can bea cerma iritant and can cause contact sensitization 
ExpOSUTE Of heallh care workers to nicotine from Habilrol systems should 

be minwmat Cafe stiould be taken fo avord unnecessary contact with active sys- 

Wes. I you do handle active systems wersti wiih wales alone. since soap may 

increase Mcotine absorption Do not touch your eyes 

Disposal 


When the used systern is removes from the shun 4 should be folded over and placed 
16 the protective pouch which contaned ihe oew system The used system should be 
iment disposed ol m such a way to prevent its access by children or pets Se 
abent inlorrration for further drections for handling and dispersal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Hatetral SYSIEMS are Sensutrve to heat A 
SIGH! descotoraton of the system is not signiicant 

Do not store unpouched Once removed trom the protective pouch Hatatrot 
Systems should be applied prompity since nicotine is volatile and ie system may 
(ose strength 
CAUTION: Feces’ Law prombits cepensing without prescription 
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DIPLOMACY 


THE LESSONS OF 


IRAQ 





By J.F.0. MC ALLISTER WASHINGTON 


“Hey, George Bush, Saddam Hussein 
still has a job. Do you?” 
—Campaign bumper sticker 


HUS HAS THE TREMENDOUS PO- 
litical momentum bestowed on 
George Bush by Desert Storm 
dissipated like so many grains 
of sand. Few Bush opponents 
would have anticipated that he 
might be vulnerable on his han- 
dling of Iraq in the aftermath of 
Desert Storm, when 91% of the U.S. public 
applauded his leadership. But now the is- 
sue appeals to Clinton and Perot as they 
look for ways to undermine the one area 
where Bush's reputation remained strong. 
In the final debate, Perot lobbed a bomb- 
shell—with no supporting evidence—claim- 
ing Bush had given Saddam a 
secret green light to seize the 
northern part of Kuwait. Al 
Gore charges that Bush’s inept 
policy before the invasion “not 
only struck the match” that ig- 
nited the war but also “poured 
gasoline on the flames.” 













Though Bush 
never invited 
Saddam to 
take a chunk of 
Kuwait, he 
miscalculated 
by misreading 
the dictator’s 
goals and by 
trying to be 
nice to a bully 


Stripped of politics, how fair is all that? 
Did Bush really bungle Iraq, or did he 
make a decent job of an inherently tortu- 
ous situation? Desert Shield and Desert 
Storm—the diplomacy of building an anti- 
Saddam coalition and then routing the 
Iraqi dictator on the battlefield—are an ac- 
knowledged triumph. The smart bombs of 
hindsight are aimed instead at prewar di- 
plomacy, where Bush is accused of cod- 
dling Saddam despite mounting evidence 
of his aggressive intentions. 

Prudence or Pandering? It is clear 
that Saddam expected to get away with 
seizing Kuwait and that Washington was 
startled by his decision to embark on this 
wild course. Both miscalculations were se- 
rious failures of U.S. policy: it was a tacti- 
cal error not to lay down Day-Glo markers 
around Kuwait and a strategic one to mis- 
read Saddam's expansionist goals 






* 








While the Administration's pro-lraq 
tilt in 1989 and 1990 failed spectacularly 
in the end—Bush himself admits it “was 
not successful’—it had logic at the time. 
The original impetus was fear of the Aya- 
tullah Khomeini’s Iran. Even though Sad- 
dam had provoked the Iran-Iraq war in 
1980, Washington began helping Iraq to 
stave off an Iranian victory. The Reagan 
Administration removed Baghdad from 
its list of terrorist countries, exchanged 
ambassadors, overlooked purchases of 
weapons from U.S. allies and secretly 
handed over intelligence about Iran's ca- 
pabilities and intentions. 

When the war ended in 1988, Iraq was 
the strongest power in the Persian Gulf, 
Some State Department officials thought 
tilting back from Baghdad would be pru- 
dent. There was ample evidence of brutal- 
ity by Saddam, including use of poison gas 
against Iranians during the war and on his 
own people in the Kurdish city of Halabja, 
where at least 5,000 civilians were killed. 
Iraq was also considered a regional bully. 

But Bush reaffirmed the pro-Baghdad 
approach, signing a directive in October 
1989 calling for closer ties to Saddam and 
the continued supply of guaranteed cred- 
its to buy U.S. grain ($500 million worth 
were extended the next month) and tech- 
nology. His rationale: Iraq had the region’s 
largest army, second largest oil reserves, 
ties to Moscow that would be nice to weak- 
en and big ambitions to be a local power. 
The U.S. wanted some influence—and 
some export sales. 

Saddam's behavior only got worse. In 
late 1989 and early 1990, U.S. officials saw 
signs that he was harboring Palestinian ter- 
rorists and building a “super gun” and nu- 
clear bombs, Saddam called for the U.S. to 
, vacate the gulf and threatened 
. “to burn half of Israel” with 
é chemical weapons ifattacked 
: The U.S. responded by 
publicly calling Iraq’s human 
rights practices “abysmal.” 
Some officials wanted to do 
more and proposed putting 








~~ 
iraqi tanks and troops near Kuwait City’s 
waterfront in the first days of Iraq’s invasion: 
absent a forceful U.S. “no,” Saddam 
expected to get away with it 
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In 1988, ample evidence of Saddam's brutality in the Kurdish town of Halabja 


Iraq back on the terrorist list. Officials 
prepared to tighten export controls and 
canceled another $500 million in commod- 
ity export credits because the Iraqi pro- 
gram was tainted by fraud. But Baghdad 
was still repaying its loans, and senior offi- 
cials figured any harsh sanctions would 
only intensify Saddam's paranoia about 
U.S. intentions. Just days before the inva- 
sion, Bush continued to oppose restric- 
tions proposed by Congress. 

A Cover-Up? Bush critics dub the 
most controversial parts of prewar Iraq 
policy “Iraqgate”: claims, still unproved, 
that the Administration has tried to hide 
the full extent of its tilt toward Iraq by 
interfering with the prosecution of the 
Atlanta branch of Italy’s Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro, which extended more than $4 
billion in illegal loans that helped finance 
Baghdad's purchase of equipment with 
potential military applications. Officials at 
the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Defense and Energy who monitored “dual 
use” sales, which amounted to $500 
million between 1985 and 1990, knew they 
were helping Saddam's military buildup 
but grew uneasy at signs that some U.S. 
devices were making their way into 
Saddam's nuclear and missile programs. 
Bush's policy of favoring Iraq persuaded 
them to resolve some cases in Baghdad’s 
favor. 

To all this, Bush aides say: the policy 
didn’t work, but we were right to try it. 
Says a senior Bush adviser: “We asked 
ourselves not whether Saddam was a won- 
derful human being but whether by sticks 
and carrots we could encourage him to 
take a more moderate course.” The pro- 
Baghdad stance, the aides insist, “was a 
very limited exploration” strongly advo- 
cated by other Arab states and U.S. allies. 

Administration officials say there was 
little they would have done differently. 
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| tually every known nuclear 


| The U.S. was giving Iraq agricultural ex- 
| port credits that helped American farm- 
ers. Saddam's Arab neighbors and many 
European countries were advising Wash- 
ington to be nice to Iraq and would have 
resisted, out of fear or Arab solidarity, any 
drive toward containment. The U.S. did 
not sell arms directly to Iraq. The dual-use 
equipment sold by the U.S. was not cut- 
ting-edge technology but rather more ge- 
neric items and processes that could have 
been bought in 10 other countries. 
Responding to Perot’s 
broadside in the debate, 
Bush declared that “there 
hasn't been one single scin- 
tilla of evidence that there’s 
any U.S. technology in- 
volved” in Saddam's nucle- 
ar program. In fact, as Bush 
later admitted, U.N. inspec- 
tors found advanced Ameri- 
can products in Lraqi nucle- 
ar-weapons labs, purchased 
with proper export licenses. 
“Our own records show 
U.S. computers went to vir- 






and ballistic missile site,” 

says Gary Milhollin, director of the Wiscon- 
sin Project on Nuclear Arms Control in 
Washington. But it is also true that much 
more dual-use equipment—and military 
weapons—came from France, Germany, 
the Soviet Union and other countries. 

Any kind of “constructive engage- 
ment” policy with a man like Saddam had 
to assume his behavior could be affected by 
U.S. sticks and carrots. It is understand- 
able that Bush would want to bring Iraq 
into the community of nations, but some 
government experts now think Saddam 
never had any interest in Washington’s 
blandishments. U.S. policy was based on 
the belief that he wanted to reconstruct his 
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| Saddam 
Prudence or 


pandering? It 
was a Strate- 


gic error to 

misread Sad- 
dam’s expan- 
sionist goals 





country after the exhausting war with Iran 
and would need access to the West to do so. 
Instead Saddam resumed an interrupted 
march toward domination of the Arab 
world and figured raiding the Kuwaiti 
piggy bank would be a surer path to riches 
than borrowing from the West. 

So exactly what the U.S. signaled to 
him just before the invasion—the question 
raised by Perot—may have been irrele- 
vant. As it was, the U.S. watched the build- 
up of Iraqi troops on the Kuwaiti border 
without any strong reaction. When U.S. 
Ambassador April Glaspie was abruptly 
summoned to a meeting with Saddam in 
late July as he threatened war, she told 
him that the U.S. “took no position” on the 
substance of his border dispute with Ku- 
wait but also “that we can never excuse 
settlement of disputes by other than 
peaceful means.” The same cautious mes- 
sage was conveyed to Saddam in a letter 
from the President and in public state- 
ments. Officials maintain the signal was 
meant to stop any aggression, but by then 
Saddam needed a stick with the heft of a 
two-by-four: a direct warning of U.S. mili- 
tary intervention. Even so bald a threat 
might not have deterred him, but it was 
never issued. American, European and 
Arab leaders just did not believe he would 
invade and had not begun to contemplate 
what they would do in response. 

Bush’s basic error was to leave his pre- 
war Iraq policy on autopilot. The Adminis- 
tration had a big investment in its belief that 
whom Bush called “worse than 
Hitler” after the invasion— 
could be cajoled into better 
behavior. So the U.S. pulled 
its diplomatic punches in a 
way that not only seems like 
appeasement in retrospect 
but also struck some as such 
at the time. If the U.S. had 
few tools to influence Sad- 
dam's prewar behavior, as 
Bush aides now acknowl- 
edge, then perhaps little 
would have been lost had 
they just written Iraq off, 
but Bush did not even de- 
bate the question. 

It will be a strange iro- 
ny if the sociopath Saddam outlasts Bush, 
who attempted to sketch the outlines of a 
new world order in defeating him. That 
new world will present future Presidents 
with more dilemmas like prewar Iraq— 
Syria and China are current examples— 
where the moral costs of engaging with a 
thuggish regime must be weighed against 
the practical chances of coaxing it into the 
concert of nations—and making a buck in 
the meantime. Bush’s Iraq policy is not a 
perfect model for future action, but nei- 
ther is it a perfect example of what to 
avoid. ~-With reporting by Dean Fischer/ 
Cairo, William Mader/London and Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 





VIETNAM 


The Truth at Last 


How two “walk-in” 
intelligence sources 
paved the way for a major 
U.S.-Vietnamese 
breakthrough on POWs 
and MIAs 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST WASHINGTON 





OM CLANCY OR JOHN LE CARRE 

might hesitate at making credible 

fiction of this tale. Imagine that the 

Vietnamese government signs a 
contract with an American researcher to 
write a book on the Vietnam War, using se- 
cret archives that Hanoi has insisted for 20 
years do not exist. Then suppose that the 
American volunteers this information to 
the Pentagon, which first rebuffs him, then 
takes him in, only to discover that the evi- 
dence represents a genuine breakthrough 
in the decades-long effort to identify Ameri- 
cans missing or captured in Vietnam. 

This is exactly what has happened since 
Ted Schweitzer, 50, a U.N. worker and uni- 
versity librarian, informed Washington of- 
ficials last fall that he had not only got per- 
mission to review these hidden archives, 
but had been given an office in Hanoi’s cen- 
tral Museum of the People’s Army of Viet- 
nam to review them. U.S. intelligence had 
long believed the museum housed a major 
cache of meticulously maintained and do- 
cumented accounts of missing American 
service personnel; now they had proof. 

By the time President Bush announced 
the news last week, Washington had 
enough fresh material to begin settling what 
might be hundreds of the unresolved cases. 
Schweitzer told Time that while complete 


evidence lies scattered “throughout the | 


country,” the key is the museum’s one-inch- 
thick central index—the Red Book—catalog- 
ing everything the Vietnamese government 
knows about American servicemen. 

At first, Schweitzer said, he tried to 
sell his book proposal to New York City 
publishers, but for three years “nobody 
was interested.” At “wit’s end,” he turned 
to an old friend in official Washington, 
State Department official Richard Armi- 
tage, then at the Pentagon. But when 
Schweitzer offered his services, he was 
turned down. “I had to force Ted down the 
throats of the intelligence bureacracy,” 
says a Defense Intelligence Agency offi- 








Ted Schweitzer with an archivist in the 
Museum of the People’s Army 


cial. The agency soon reversed itself, and 
under the code name Swamp Ranger, set 
Schweitzer to screen the Hanoi archives, 
copying enormous numbers of documents 
on a $50,000 data scanner the U.S. provid- 
ed him—which Vietnam, to the Pentagon’s 
amazement, allowed him to use. 

In July, Swamp Ranger began to deliver 
the major part of what became a trove of 
more than 5,000 black-and-white photos. 
Many of them are different views of the 
same individuals, but 1,700 different ser- 
vicemen are included. Schweitzer also cop- 
ied thousands of supporting documents 
from the archives, including photos of arti- 
facts such as dog tags, uniform name 
strips, helmets, flight suits, eyeglasses, ID 
cards, class and wedding rings and many 
other personal items. “At one point,” re- 
calls principal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Carl Ford, “I suddenly thought, 
wow, the Rosetta stone of the 1A issue.” 

Most of the men in the photos are 
clearly dead; 272 show live servicemen 
known to be some of the 591 prisoners 
who returned to the U.S. in 1973 in Opera- 
tion Homecoming. A Pentagon task force 
is working with photo interpreters to iden- 
tify the rest, aided by considerable quanti- 
ties of notes accompanying each picture in 
a paper sleeve, often including the date 
and location of a plane crash. 

Among the first to be verified was F-4D 
fighter-bomber pilot Lieut. Colonel Joseph 
Morrison, shot down on Nov. 25, 1968. He 
died after he parachuted safely to the 
ground. But the F-4D is a two-seat aircraft, 
and Pentagon analysts noted one photo of 
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Morrison's personal effects showed an ex- 
tra pistol; this led them to confirm the 
death of his back-seater San D, Francisco. 
Intelligence analysts now expect that the 
Hanoi museum material already in hand 
may clear up 23 of the 135 so-called dis- 
crepancy cases, where the U.S. knows an 
individual survived a plane crash or was 
captured, but has not been able subse- 
quently to account for him. 

Schweitzer seems to have acquired his 
information through a quiet manner and 
dogged patience that won the trust of the 
Vietnamese. They regarded him as a hero 
who was severely beaten by Thai pirates 
while working for the U.N. to protect flee- 
ing Vietnamese boat people, and as a bene- 
factor who started a philanthropic founda- 
tion to deliver pharmaceuticals to 
Vietnamese medical clinics. His material 
was partly confirmed by black-and-white 
photos supplied by a North Carolina native 
named Eugene Brown. Brown apparently 
acquired his pictures through his Viet- 
namese wife, who had intelligence connec- 
tions in her homeland. He offered his evi- 
dence this spring to the Pentagon in 
exchange for help in traveling to Vietnam. 
Although the materials Brown (code- 
named Druid Smoke) eventually delivered 
in many cases duplicated Schweitzer’s, 
the two sources confirmed each other. 
“Anyone who thinks there's a big museum 
in Hanoi where you can back up a C-130 
and answer all the pow/miA questions is 
mistaken,” said Schweitzer. 

Initially, U.S. officials were uncertain 
what to make of these disclosures. Wash- 
ington finally decided that Hanoi—or at 
least some officials there—was sending a 
signal that it finally wanted to meet Wash- 
ington’s principal precondition for re- 
establishing diplomatic relations; a full ac- 
counting of the missing. The payoff would 
be genuine progress toward normal ties 
and an end to the 17-year trade embargo, 
possibly before the end of the year. 

What happens next depends entirely 
on the Vietnamese. Schweitzer says, 
“We're just at the beginning of the begin- 
ning.” He is returning to Hanoi to help a 
team of American experts gain unfettered 
access to the documents. Schweitzer is 
worried that the archives could quickly 
deteriorate and that “key people who 
know a lot” could die before a full account- 
ing is made. Though this new access pro- 
vides no indication that there are any live 
American pows, the U.S. may finally be 
able to give the dead a decent burial. a 
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NOW BUYING AN ESCORT 
IS AS EASY AS OWNING ONE. 


FOUR ESCORTS. ONE PRICE. 
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FORD ESCORT A NEW WAY TO BUY ESCORT power steering, power mirrors 


It's always been easy to own and more. It’s a new, hassle-free 
$10499 one. And now, it’s just as easy to way to buy one of America’s 
! buy one. Ford Escort. Four favorite small cars. 
A WHOLE NEW different LX models. One low AN ESCORT FOR THE 90°. 


; price. Just $10,499 Choose Of course, the buying process 
BALL GAME FO R from the three-door, the four isn't the only thing we've 
SMALL CAR S door sedan, the five-door, orthe changed. From the way they 
wagon. All equipped with air look to the way they perform, 
conditioning, AM/FM stereo, these new Escorts have been 


completely redesigned for the 
90's, with sleeker styling, a 
smoother engine, and a better 
handling suspension. The result 
is a line of small cars that offers 
exceptional quality and comfort 
—the kind that will satisfy you 
for years to come. 

Ford Escort. With four well- 
equipped models for one low 


price, buying a new car just got 
a whole lot easier. The only 
hard part will be deciding which 
one is right for you. 


*Manual tr on. MSRP of $10.899 with option pkg 


Aor 3215 less $400 customer cash = $10,499 Title 
S extra. For Cash back take new retail Gelivery from dealer 
by 12/18/92 


Buckle up — together we can save lives 
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PROFILE 


I 


second 
Coming 


With his 
return to 
Stanford, 

Bill Walsh 
converts 
campus 
agnostics 
into believers 
and raises 

an academic 
question: 
Can a football 
coach be 
called 

a genius? 


By PAUL WITTEMAN PALO ALTO 





ESTLED IN A STAND OF FRAGRANT EUCA- 

lyptus trees at the Embarcadero Road 

entrance to the campus of Stanford 

University is a billboard advertising 

the home schedule of the varsity foot- 

ball team. But the larger-than-life im- 
age on the billboard that causes motorists to pause 
is that of a man with a mane of white hair beckoning 
them to turn in on a Saturday afternoon, park their 
cars, fill the 85,500 seats at Stanford Stadium and 
watch him lead the local student athletes to the 
promised land. Which, in the vernacular of Stan- 
ford football, means the Rose Bow! game in Pasade- 
na on January Ist. 

In the rich but checkered history of Stanford foot- 
ball, sporting supplicants who have placed their fan- 
nies on Stanford Stadium's wooden-bench seats in 
prayerful anticipation of just such an event have 
spent more than their share of New Year's days sore- 
ly disappointed. There have been moments of bril- 
liance, of course. On occasion, there have even been 
seasons of considerable distinction. But the chroni- 
clers of sport have always preferred to measure ex- 
cellence in terms of eras. Eras have been in short 
supply recently at Stanford. So too have been coach- 
ing dynasties. There’s certainly been nothing like the 
dynasty Bill Walsh ruled when he was the coach of 
San Francisco's professional team, the 49ers. 

Sportswise, that was a dynasty with substantial 
heft. It lasted the better part of a decade and led to 
three triumphs in the Super Bowl. Asa result, Walsh 
first had the cloak of greatness draped around his 
shoulders. Then, as the championships accumulated, 
the purveyors of hyperbole whisked it away and re- 
placed it with the heavier mantle that bore the title 
“genius.” The fact that Walsh on occasion used words 
suchas “sublime” to describe the play of his team cer- 
tainly set him apart from those in the pro-football fra- 
ternity, whose grammatical constructions often drift 


toward the martial, monosyllabic and scatological. No 
less a personage than former Secretary of State 
| George Shultz, now penning his memoirs at the Hoo- 
ver Institution on Stanford’s campus, says, “I have 
come to admire him asa great intellect.” 

In January, at age 60, years after he stepped 
down as head coach of the 49ers, Walsh decided to 
seek the sublime again, leaving the television booth 
and a lucrative contract as an analyst of N.F.L. 
games for nec. To the surprise of many, perhaps 
even himself, he took a pay cut to $150,000 a year 
(plus fringes) to become head coach at a school 
where athletes can conjugate a verb, carry on a con- 
versation and occasionally play a little football. 
Walsh described the feeling upon his return home 
to a campus where he last coached 14 years ago as 
one of unmitigated “bliss,” 

Midway through his first season that feeling is 
undiminished, and it has spread into academic 
nooks where enthusiasm for football has rarely flour- 
ished. Unexpected back-to-back victories over Notre 
Dame and uct propelled Walsh’s charges into a na- 
tional ranking in the top 10 for the first time in 22 
years; despite a subsequent loss to Arizona, Walsh's 
return to Stanford and his application of complex pro 
strategies to college ball have revived discussion of 
whether a mere football coach could actually qualify 
for the untenured title of genius. 

Some students of the sport believe so. Says 
Beano Cook, the clever TV analyst for espn: “If 
Walsh was a general, he would be able to overrun 
Europe with the army from Sweden.” Leonard Kop- 
pett, whose observations of the game have graced 
many publications, including the New York Times, 
for almost 50 years, puts it another way: “In that 
narrow field of conceptual football, Walsh is a ge- 
nius the way Heifetz was a genius with the violin.” 

The genius flows, in part, from Walsh's capacity 
to master the intricacies and smallest details of the 
game. If an opponent devised a defense that nulli- 
fied the five options designed into the 49er offense, 
Walsh would quickly create a sixth. Then a seventh. 
No detail was too insignificant, and no game ever 
strayed far from his mind. “If we won by 35, I would 
wake up in the middle of the night and see how we 
could have won by 42,” he says. “In the early days, if 
we lost by 21, | would wake up and see how we could 
have lost by only 14.” 

Walsh would extract those lessons from his sub- 
conscious and bake them into his next game plan. In 
turn, he made his players practice the hypothetical 
so as never to be surprised when it unexpectedly 
happened the next Sunday. “Everybody was ready 
for every situation,” says 49er offensive tackle Har- 
ris Barton. “When we began a game, we really had 
an edge.” Adds 49er linebacker Mike Walter: “On 
the field, the game can be a blur. If you have panic 
on the sideline, it will kill a team quickly.” Walsh, 
standing serenely on the 49er sideline, secure in the 
knowledge that he had every option covered, was 
the antithesis of panic. 

Yet Walsh has often seemed most creative when 
he turns apparent weakness into unorthodox 
strength. At Stanford that has proved to be some- 
thing of a necessity. Walsh inherited a stout defense 
from his predecessor and onetime protégé Dennis 
Green. The offense is a different story. With the ex- 
ception of Glyn Milburn, an elusive back who runs 
like a scalded whippet, there is little team speed. Af- 
ter some thought, Walsh converted 250-lb. defensive 
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end Nate Olsen, son of former N.F.L. star Merlin, into 
a blocking back, and sometimes uses 290-lb. tackle 
Jeff Buckey as if he were a tight end. “I never would 
have thought of that,” says Stanford running-back 
coach Bill Ring, who played for Walsh in San Fran- 
cisco and suspended a successful career as a banker 
with Wells Fargo to learn to coach at the knee of the 
master. “We had to get an advantage somehow,” 
says Walsh, “Without speed, we sought a size advan- 
tage.” Olsen has yet to run with the ball, but the ge- 
nius says the opportunity will present itself when 
least expected. “We've got a play,” he hints. 

“Walsh is unhappy unless he's plotting to beat 
somebody on Saturday,” says Beano Cook. Not real- 
ly, says Walsh, who sees his role now as a coach of 
coaches as well as of players. Besides Ring, there 
are four other former 49er players on Walsh's staff 
who have little or no coaching experience. Says 
Ring, speaking of the intellectual challenge Walsh 
presents to both players and coaches: “You don't 
have to be a Rhodes scholar, but it helps to be 
bright.” The bright, of course, are easier to teach. 
“This is a platform to use my teaching and counsel- 
ing skills,” Walsh says. “When you reach age 60, 
you want to give something back, to teach. There 
isn't anything I have to prove to myself.” 

Without question, but Walsh is not being entire- 
ly honest with himself. He still wants to win each 
Saturday, “It will be difficult to be the Rose Bowl 
representative, but it can be done,” he says, articu- 
lating goals that are tangential to teaching. “It is not 
likely that we will be national champion.” He quick- 
ly ticks off the reasons: admissions standards that 
are arguably the toughest of any college playing Di- 
vision | football, academic standards that require 
players to take courses in actual intellectual disci- 
plines. “A lot of universities have a group of merce- 
naries playing for them,” Walsh says. “You hope 
they're learning something, but their goal is merely 
to play pro football.” 

Stanford's rigorous academic requirements can 
be viewed, as they should be, as laudable institu- 
tional attributes. Or they can be seen darkly as im- 
pediments to achieving the kind of success that has 
made Bill Walsh famous. “Some people will look for 
me to fail,” he says. That Walsh worries about such 
things reveals an ego that is curiously fragile. “For 
all his success, he’s not as secure as he should be,” 
says a former coaching colleague. “He agonizes.” 
Walsh is also easily wounded by criticism. Several 
years ago, when quarterback turned TV-talking- 
head Terry Bradshaw publicly criticized Walsh’s 
earnest style in the broadcast booth, Walsh subse- 
quently buttonholed friends and colleagues to seek 
reassurance that he was not a failure. 

In the days immediately following his appoint- 
ment, San Francisco newspapers reported that 
Walsh’s compensation package ranged anywhere 
from $350,000 to $500,000. If true, that would have 
been more than the salary of then Stanford president 
Donald Kennedy, who made $240,000 in 1990. There 
wasa brief flurry of protest raised by faculty members 
who thought the football tail was wagging the institu- 
tional dog at a university that had always placed aca- 
demics first. English professor Ronald Rebholz raised 
the issue in the faculty senate to no avail. “It’s non- 
sense,” says political science professor Stephen 
Krasner. “Football is a business. The guy is going to 
bring in more money than his salary is going to cost.” 

Indeed, athletic director Ted Leland points out 











that season-ticket sales increased by 5,000 over 
1991 after Walsh's appointment was announced. 
That's a net increase in revenue of $250,000. The 
size of the radio contract Stanford signed to broad- 
cast its games doubled this year, a fact Leland attri- 
butes directly to Walsh. While Walsh draws a per- 
centage from that contract, he’s still probably 
making less than David Korn, dean of the Stanford 
school of medicine, who has yet to beat uc.a. Korn 
was paid $274,000 in 1990, the last year for which 
figures are available. 

Says Walsh: “I engaged in no negotiations what- 
soever, I accepted what Stanford offered.” Since 
then he has checked with his good friend Lou Holtz 
at Notre Dame, who has a practiced eye for assess- 
ing compensation packages among his peers. “Lou 
tells me that I’m in the top 30. There are probably 
three coaches in the Pac-10 who make more. I’m 
sure I’m not breaking the bank, but I can under- 
stand the faculty's feelings.” 

Not to worry, Bill. “From the faculty standpoint, 
this is not an issue,” says Krasner. Even critic Reb- 
holz admits the truth of that assertion. “Everybody 
is delighted by the fact that Stanford is doing well. 
There is no negative sentiment.” 

If the faculty and athletic administration are 
pleased, the football players required some initial 
convincing. “Most of the members of this year’s team 
were recruited by Denny Green,” says Merlin Olsen. 
“They liked Denny. Bill had to do a sales job, and he 
has done a good one.” But in the early days of the 
Walsh regime, the players held back, not sure what to 
make ofa coach whose sense of humor once prompted 
him to disguise himself on the spur of the moment as 
a bellhop. He then tried to extract tips from his play- 
ersas they emerged from the team bus after it arrived 
at the hotel. “In the beginning,” says junior quarter- 
back Steve Stenstrom, “he would say something fun- 
ny, but we weren’t sure we should laugh. Now we 
laugh at his jokes every day. He keeps us loose.” 

On top of that, Stenstrom was suddenly attend- 
ing a seminar in the techniques of becoming a great 
quarterback run by the premier teacher of N.F.L. 
quarterbacks over the past two decades. “The day I 
found out that he was coming here, I was over- 
whelmed,” says Stenstrom. “I was a big Joe Mon- 
tana fan, and now I was going to be coached by Joe 
Montana's coach.” One problem. Walsh was unable 
to bring Jerry Rice from the 49ers to catch passes, 
Walsh will be scouring the nation’s high schools for 
a Rice catch-alike. 

Stanford’s opponents will not be happy if he 
finds such a player. Or three. Stanford is no longer a 
soft touch eagerly sought out by schedulemakers at 
other institutions. “He's going to drive Notre Dame 
nuts,” says espn’s Cook of Walsh. That will surely 
be the case as well with traditional rivals U.S.C. and 
California. Not to mention powerful Washington, 
which shares the top of the national polls this sea- 
son with Miami of Florida. 

Washington will be favored comfortably when 
Walsh takes his team to Seattle for the game that 
will probably decide who goes to the Rose Bowl. If 
Walsh manages to upset the odds again and bring 
homea victory, there are some at Stanford who feel 
that it would be time to re-examine the question of 
genius. “If he beats Washington,” says Professor 
Krasner, “all questions will have been answered. 
We will deify him.” 

Don’t take it personally, Bill. a 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 


HE GREAT UTOPIA: THE 
44 Russian and Soviet Avant- 
Garde, 1915-1932,” the Gug- 
genheim Museum's huge 
show of Russian art before, 
during and immediately after the 1917 
Revolution, is meant to be received with 
extreme piety. These artists, all dead, now 
have a world audience they could only 
have dreamed of fitfully when they were 
alive. We gaze at their frail icons with rev- 
erence—the replays of French Cubism 
with sturgeons, Cyrillic letters and Tol- 
stoyan beards playing hide-and-seek 
among their facets; the posters exhorting 
us to “Beat the Whites with the Red 
Wedge”; the constructions of workers’ 
materials like tin and rope and painted 
wood; the disembodied black and red 
Squares of now cracking paint. French gal- 
lerygoers 100 years ago never felt like this 
about the art of the French Revolution. 
Jacques-Louis David looked old-fashioned 
by then, whereas Wassily Kandinsky, Ka- 
zimir Malevich, Vladimir Tatlin, El Lis- 
sitzky, Alexander Rodchenko, Liubov Po- 
pova and all their colleagues in the ism 
soup of the Russian artistic vanguard still 
look fresh and daring. 
This was the one place and time in the 
20th century (except, briefly, for the link- 





age of Italian Fascism and Futurism) 


when radical art actually did become the 
house style of a revolution. This would not 
have happened if the Russians had had TV 
to carry their political messages, but luck- 
ily for art history they hardly even had 
electricity. Hence the Russian artists sat- 
isfy our nostalgia for that lost phoenix of 


Modernist desire, an art that was both ex- | 


perimental and politically effective, To 
this day, one can’t look at the Constructiv- 
ist designs for agitprop events—the red 
panels of Natan Altman's bold transforma- 
tion of the huge Palace Square in Lenin- 
grad for the first birthday of the October 
Revolution, or the steel-truss tribune de- 
signed by Lissitzky to carry Lenin forward 
like a high diver over the heads of a 
crowd—without a feeling of exhilaration: 
this, not the bureaucratic and murderous 
reality of institutional Marxism, is what it 
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was meant to be like, that now closed chap- 
ter in Russian history. 

Moreover, the artists’ story is largely 
tragic. The revolution devoured its chil- 
dren. In the 1930s, after Stalin’s seizure of 
power, the work of these artists was ruth- 
lessly suppressed as “bourgeois formal- 
ism.” It lacked the three nosts of Socialist 
Realism: ideinost, or belief in the class ba- 
sis of truth; narodnost, or accessibility to 
the people; and partinost, or Party spirit. 
The artists now appear in the treble guise 
of visionaries, heroes and victims. Most 
art lovers probably believe, on this point, 
that Stalin betrayed the revolution and are 
unwilling to think of Lenin as the savage 
autocrat he was; they are apt to suppose, 
moreover, that Lenin (who had a stony im- 
munity to visual art) personally evoked 
this creative surge, which is another 
myth. 

The roots of the great Russian efflores- 
cence go much further back than either 
Lenin or the 1917 Revolution. They lie in 
the liberal, high-bourgeois culture of Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg, a culture that pul- 
lulated with avant-garde splinter groups 
and wild chiliastic claims, exquisitely at- 
tuned not only to Russian traditions of re- 
ligious mysticism but also to Cubism, Fu- 
turism, Symbolism and other currents in 
Paris, Rome, Vienna. To imagine that the 
work of spiritually obsessed artists like 
Kandinsky or Malevich had any filial rela- 
tionship to Marxism is to miss its mean- 
ing. Malevich, an egomaniacal genius who 
called himself “the president of space” 
and imagined that his art could translate 
all humankind onto a higher plane, was as 
far from dialectical materialism as a man 
could be. 

Only by asserting that Marxism was it- 
self a millenarian religion can one argue a 
link between such artists and the ideology 
of the revolution. The motor of new Rus- 
sian art was its belief that the world was 
on the brink of inconceivable change. Sey- 
er the strands of the past, leap into the fu- 
ture. “Only he is alive,” Malevich pro- 
nounced, “who rejects his convictions of 
yesterday.” Lissitzky’s “prouns”—a term 
he coined from the Russian words mean- 
ing project of the affirmation of the new— 


| resemble plans or aerial views of Utopian 
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RUSSIA'S GREAT 
FLOWERING 


A huge show surveys the heady 
moment early in the century when 
radical art became the house style 
of a political revolution 


structures, an abstract New Jerusalem in 
paint. They are a middle ground between 
Malevich's absolutism and the more prag- 
matic agitprop efforts of artists in the 20s. 

But although the designs of Lissitzky 
and others were used quite often for 
hoardings, rostrums and so forth, there is 
no way of judging their actual political ef- 
fect, if any. What really won a place in the 
Bolshevik propaganda effort was photog- 
raphy and the new art of photocollage, 
brilliantly deployed—in combination with 
sharp, eye-rattling typographic forms—in 
book jackets, handbills and movie posters. 
Anton Lavinsky’s 1926 poster for Eisen- 
stein’s Battleship Potemkin, which grabs 
the eye with the staring authority of those 
two black cannon muzzles framing the 
whispering, mutinous sailor, is a classic of 
the genre. 

This is the Guggenheim’s first exhibi- 
tion after the opening of its disappointing 
new tower galleries last summer. It is 
billed as a pioneering effort. This is true 
only in a bureaucratic sense: access to 
works in Russian museums has become a 
good deal easier since the collapse of com- 
munism. The organizers’ ambition to 
shake the contents of every provincial mu- 
seum in Mother Russia into the Guggen- 
heim has produced more footnotes than 
masterpieces. Much of the best work in it 
will be familiar to visitors who saw “Paris- 
Moscow, 1900-1930" in Paris in 1979, or 
any of the exhibitions of the Russian 
avant-garde that have been held since. But 
a new generation of museumgoers is now 
on hand and must be served. 

Critics have complained that “The 
Great Utopia” is too big, and it is. Inside 
the fat show flexing its institutional mass, 
a thinner one pleads to be let out. If you 
spent a minimal 30 seconds on each of its 
800-odd paintings, collages, drawings, 
photomontages, architectural designs, 
photographs, posters, textile samples and 
costume sketches, you would be there six 
hours. It could have been cut by a third 
without aesthetic loss. Visitors must con- 
tend with a stupefyingly long-winded cata- 
log written by 19 scholars, all seemingly 


| addressed to other scholars rather than to 


any imaginable general public. The new, 
obnoxiously corporate-modeled, self-fran- 
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chising Guggenheim may run on laptops, 
but what it really needs is an editorial pen- 
cil—-if not a knout. And the layout is so 
confusing that one needs to know quite a 
lot about the period and the art in advance 
in order to get through it. 

This is due, in large part, to the installa- 
tion by the architect Zaha Hadid, who saw 
her opportunity to go up against not only 
Russian Constructivism but Frank Lloyd 
Wright as well. The resulting argument is 
so contrived that it almost manages, except 
for a few moments of striking success, to 
annul the art. It is interesting, for instance, 
to see a reconstruction from photos, but 
with the originals, of part of the installation 
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of the “0.10” exhibition held in St. Peters- 
burg in 1915, with its flock of abstract pic- 
tures hovering like angels around Male- 
vich’s climactic black square, hung in the 
corner as Russians traditionally hung their 
icons. But it is a simulation, all the same, 
and not necessarily the best way to see the 
paintings themselves. 

Hadid’s best moment comes right at 
the beginning, where the first gallery is 
given over to two emblematic objects rep- 
resenting the two chief streams of Russian 
invention. On one hand, totalizing mysti- 
cism: Malevich's Red Square, 1915, the 
slightly off-kilter block of pure color on a 
white ground that, despite the subtitle the 
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artist gave it (Painterly Realism: Peasant 
Woman in Two Dimensions), remains the 
true text of the primitive gospel of abstrac- 
tion. On the other, Tatlin’s tense structure 
of commonplace materials, Counter-Relief, 
1914-15, the work that seems to predict 
the whole future history of constructed 
sculpture, rising out of the juncture of 
Cubism with Tatlin’s own love of the stuff 
of common work. This is an eloquent con- 
frontation. But in general, Hadid’s design 
belongs to the realm of extravaganza; it 
superimposes chic on overload, thus unin- 
tentionally stressing how far we are from 
the world-transforming hopes of revolu- 
tionary Russia’s avant-garde. a 
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Hadary as the protagonist of The Destiny of Me, Mitchell as 


his younger self and Piper Laurie as their mother 


THEATER 


Reborn with 
Relevance 


WORKS: THREE NEW AMERICAN PLAYS 
AUTHORS: LARRY KRAMER, DAVID MAMET 
WENDY WASSERSTEIN 

WHERE: OFF-BROADWAY 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Onie evokes compassion, 
another fury at injustice, and a third 
worldly laughter—all cause for cheers, 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Il! 


VEN WHEN THE GREAT WHITE 

Way glittered the brightest, it 

would have been an exceptional 

week that brought the openings 
of fiercely funny and trenchantly topical 
plays by three of the nation’s leading 
dramatists. But if the theater seemed re- 
born with relevance last week—thanks 
to Larry Kramer's poignant gay Bil- 
dungsroman, 7he Destiny of Me, David 
Mamet's lapel-grabbing vision of politi- 
cal correctness cum intellectual terror- 
ism in Oleanna and Wendy Wasser 
stein’s drawing-room comedy with 
claws, The Sisters Rosensweig—Broad- 
way was not part of the buzz. For rea- 
sons ranging from finances to the tyran- 








ny of reviews, the producers of all three 
chose to open off-Broadway. Artistically, 
the week couldn't have been much rich- 
er. Economically, the theater still seems 
to be passing the hat. 

The showiest piece and ultimately 
the most moving is Kramer’s tussle be- 
tween hope and despair in Destiny. It is 
enriching, but not neces- 
sary, to know that the work 
is autobiographical and 
that its passion-spent cen- 
tral character, Ned Weeks, 
is a stand-in for the author, 
who co-founded Gay Men's 
Health Crisis and the more 
radical act up only to leave 
each in disappointment at 
their failure to save lives, 
not least, prospectively, his 
own. Ned is as hilariously 
self-congratulatory and 
self-critical as he was in the 
Kramer play that intro- 
duced him, The Normal 
Heart, and Jonathan Ha- 
dary gives the perfor- 
mance of the year balancing his rage and 
puckish mockery. 

In style, Destiny is everything Kramer 
has heretofore claimed to detest—a nonre- 
alistic memory play, crosscutting be- 
tween the present in a high-powered aps 
clinic and Ned’s childhood and adoles- 
cence in bourgeois-Jewish suburban 
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WRY COMEDY: Kahn and 
Alexander in Sisters 


Washington. The guilt he endures, the 
abuse, the rejection by even well-meaning 
relatives—above all the preposterous but 
persistent demand by his parents that he 
lead the life they envisioned—are all part 
of almost any gay adult’s personal legacy. 
If not always richly detailed in the writ- 
ing, the moments are staged by Marshall 
Mason with unusual power. As the youn- 
ger Ned, John Cameron Mitchell is touch- 
ing but seemingly too sweet and girlish to 
have ripened into the tough, caustic adult 
Ned. But perhaps this is Kramer's deepest 
point—that the corrosive gap between boy 
and man was wrought by the unloving 
world around him. More than a play about 
Alps and death, The Destiny of Me isa play 
about homosexuality and life. It is irate, 
not about dying but about having been un- 
able to live and love. 

At the other end of the scale of suffer- 
ing is Wasserstein’s wry comedy about 
three sisters (yes, they make frequent 
references to Chekhov) whose problem is 
not failing to get to Moscow but failing to 
stay, spiritually, in their ancestral Jew- 
ish Brooklyn. All three are compulsive 
achievers. The eldest, broodingly played 
by Jane Alexander, is a global banker 
based in London, where the others have 
come to visit. The youngest (Frances 
McDormand) is a tomboyish travel writ- 
er who lives more for the escape of travel 
than for the art of writing. The middle 
sister (Madeline Kahn) is a self-creden- 
tialed psychotherapist who has a radio 
talk show, a Gracie Allen fey charm and 
unyielding dreams of vulgar fame. 

The other characters include the 
banker's daughter, a student whose delv- 
ing into family history prompts her elders 
to do the same, and four 
men who appear vital to 
these women’s lives but who 
are one by one sloughed off. 
Wasserstein is interested in 
serious issues; the sisters 
are assimilated Jews who 
only slowly reawaken to the 
importance of their culture 
and religion, while on the 
periphery the men debate a 
host of topics from current 
headlines, But in form and 
uproarious dialogue the 
play is a commercial come- 
dy. On that level, Sis/ers isa 
delight and is exquisitely 
performed, especially by 
Kahn as the ditsiest, daffiest 
and ultimately most devious of this matri- 
archal clan. 

Mamet's Oleanna sets up an inno- 
cent-looking encounter between a baffled 
and seemingly despondent college stu- 
dent (played by Mamet's wife Rebecca 
Pidgeon) and a haughty and fashionably 
iconoclastic professor (William H. Macy). 
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His office remarks to her, lashed to a Pro- 
crustean bed of rhetorical propriety, 
wildly and perhaps willfully misinter- 
preted, become her basis for bringing for- 
mal disciplinary charges. He is accused 
of everything from sexual harassment to 
disrespect for the learning process. But 
his worst crime in her eyes is the “élit- 
ism” of daring to think that having some- 
thing to impart makes him more impor- 
tant than those who come to learn. 
Trying to explain himself, he meets with 
her again, is goaded anew and makes 
| things worse. 

By the end, the professor resembles 
the broken-spirited figures in anti- 
communist plays by Pinter or Havel, 
ready to comply with anything just to 
end the humiliation and pain. His ugly 


and entirely plausible, and it had this 
audience member virtually leaping out 
of his chair in fury at the injustice and 
unreason. Whatever the bumps—and 
there are a few in Mamet's staging of his 
text—the power to incense, like that to 
sadden or amuse, is reason enough to 
cheer for the future of the theater. @ 





Saigon, Mon 
Amour 


TITLE: THE LOVER 

DIRECTOR: JIEAN-JACQUES ANNAUD 
WRITERS: GERARD BRACH AND JEAN- 
JACQUES ANNAUD 


THE BOTTOM LINE: /n (his humid version of 
Marguerite Duras’s memoir, the most 
dangerous part of sex is love. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 








UTSIDE, ON THE STREETS, THE 

Saigon of the 1920s bustles. In- 

side, a 15-year-old French girl 

and a Chinese man begin a bed- 
room pas de deux. Her back arches as 
prettily as the chords in the lush back- 
ground music. His buttocks tense as his 
passion surges. He kisses her; she per- 
mits it. He murmurs, “I love you.” She 
claims to feel . . . nothing. 

The nymphet is a vamp in he Lover 
(L'Amant), Jean-Jacques Annaud’s adap- 
tation of the Marguerite Duras best sell- 
er. With its carnal couplings and a hint of 
hard core, the film was a Hollywood-size 
hit in France. Annaud also took some 
flak: for shooting a very French conte 
d'amour in English; for choosing pouty 
English actress Jane March as the girl; 
and mostly for rejecting Duras’s script in 





spiral downward is at once outlandish | 





BENOIT BARDIER 


STATELY STEAM: Leung and March 
search for a room of their own 


favor of one by Gérard Brach. (Duras 
then wrote a new version of her story, 
The North China Lover, in the elliptical, 
present-tense style of a screenplay.) 
Shorn of the more explicit scenes, The 
Lover has arrived here to see whether 
Americans, whose response to Madon- 
na’s latest antics is outrage or ennui, will 
take a fancy to its statelier steam. 

This film, like Duras's script for the 
1959 Hiroshima Mon Amour, is a rueful 
East-West romance dredged from the 
writer's life. This no-name affair is a last 
tango in Saigon—but with the man in 
thrall, not in control. The girl, who in- 
sists she is having sex only because the 
money her lover gives her helps support 
her family, knows the stronger partner 
is always the one who loves less. The 
man (Tony Leung, a wonderful Hong 
Kong actor) is singed, happily, by the 
flame of his ardor. His naked vulnerabil- 
ity is just one of the gifts he is eager to 
bestow. She can swallow his pride, his 
ego, his love and longing. He is hers to 
do with as she will, now and forever. 

Annaud at first seems an odd choice 
for director. The variety of landscapes 
and eras in his Quest for Fire, The Name 
of the Rose and The Bear suggests he is 
less an auteur than an explorer, And one 
with an imperialist bent: he pumps this 
intimate memoir into a David Lean-size 
epic. But once Annaud locks his movie 
in the dark bedroom, he finds meta- 
phors of gesture for convulsive passions; 
he creates cliff-hanging drama from 
each shift of the girl’s whim. 

And at the end, Annaud trusts Dur- 
as's words—the book's famous final dec- 
laration of passion fulfilled and love un- 
requited—so that this tale of two people 
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at their pleasures achieves the gravity of 
a medieval myth. Lionel Trilling wrote 
that Lolita was “not about sex, but about 
love.” The Lover, on page and screen, is 
not about fornication; it is about fidelity, 
when an obsession becomes a religion. 








ap, Crackle 
And Pop 


PERFORMER: PRINCE AND THE NEW POWER 
GENERATION 

ALBUM: <f* 

LABEL: WARNER 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/te pharaoh of funk 
gets personal on a raunchy, catchy new 
album, his best in years, 


















By GUY GARCIA 













EVER SHY ABOUT VOICING HIS 

intentions, Prince gets right to 

the point in the opening sec- 

onds of his new album ;#*: “My 
name is Prince/ And | am funky/ I am 
Prince/ The one and only.” It’s no idle 
boast. The record, his first since signing 
an unprecedented $100 million deal 
with Warner Records earlier this year, 
aims—and succeeds—at nothing less 
than reasserting his rightful place in the 
pop pantheon. Effortlessly inventive and 
seething with melodic and rhythmic vi- 
tality, this collection of raunchy rap 
riffs, detonating dance rhythms and 
silky soul ballads is 
Prince’s best album in 
years, proving that his 
pioneering amalgam of 
funk, rock and pop is 
as fresh and potent as 
ever. 

Like the enigmatic 
emblem that serves as 
its title, the album, 
which its creator de- 
scribes as “rock soap 
opera,” flirts with eso- 
teric meanings as it 
chronicles the love af- 
fair between a pop superstar named 
Prince and the princess of a fictional 
Middle Eastern kingdom. Still strug- 
gling to reconcile his animal instincts 
with his loftier passions, Prince once 
again bares his tortured muse—a silver- 
throated satyr torn between heaven and 
hell. But this time around, the paradox 
is addressed with a wry self-awareness 
that suggests he has struck a productive 
truce with his old demons. Chaste con- 
fections like And God Created Woman, 
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PRINCE: A 
funky devil 































Sweet Baby and Damn U are balanced by 
the pelvis-pounding grooves of The Max 
and the jazzy, snazzy Sexy M.F., which 
will be released in edited and unexpur- 
gated versions. 

Interspersed among the songs is a 
series of phone conversations between 
Prince and an intrepid reporter named 
Vanessa Bartholomew, sportingly 
played by Cheers TV star Kirstie Alley. 

“Why do you pretend to be a maze?” 
she asks in exasperation. “I’m amazed 
at your beauty,” Prince replies. But his 
real answer seems to be in the lyric of 
My Name Is Prince, in which he declares, 
“I know from righteous | know from 
sin/ I got two sides and they're both 
friends.” 

Despite his continuing need to 
shroud himself in sexual and emotional 
ambiguity, Prince, unlike Michael Jack- 
son, has never let fame insulate him 
from reality. His kinky kingdom is alive 
with the voices and concerns of ordinary 
people; in standout cuts like 7, The 
Morning Papers and The Sacrifice of Vie- 
tor, the music teems with monologues, 
dialogues and soaring gospel exhorta- 
tions, all conjoining in a communion of 
anger, hope and harmony. The irony is 
sweet enough for even the pharaoh of 
funk to savor. After years of penitential 
posing, Prince has looked into his jaded 
soul and found creative deliverance. 


Magic Carpet 
Ride 


TITLE: THE ENGLISH PATIENT 
AUTHOR: MICHAEL ONDAATJE 
PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 307 PAGES; $21 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 /iauntingly beautiful 
tale weaves myths and metaphors around 
the end of Empire. 





By PICOIYER 





OUR FIGURES MOVE LIKE SHAD- 

ows through an abandoned villa. 

All four of them have converged 

on this Tuscan space, without 
lives or real identities, in the limbo at 
the end of war. All four pass in and out of 
consciousness, half-daydreaming in a 
crumbling palace “lit only by candle- 
light and now and then light from a 
storm, now and then the possible light 
from an explosion.” One of them is an 
“English patient,” tarred black by burns 
and lost now in his memories of map- 
making explorations in the deserts of 
North Africa. One is a morphine thief 
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ONDAATIE: Scenes that shimmer with 
the jeweled brilliance of Arab poetry 


named Caravaggio. The third is an Indi- 
an Sikh, called Kip, working for the 
English as a bomb defuser. And the sun 
around which all these “planetary 
strangers” turn is a 20-year-old female 
nurse from Canada. 

Out of these ghostly materials Mi- 
chael Ondaatje has fashioned a magic 
carpet of a novel that soars across 
worlds and times. Ondaatje, a Sri Lan- 
kan poet who lives in Toronto, has 
gained considerable acclaim before, 
most notably for his one-of-a-kind 
memoir of colonial Ceylon, Running in 
the Family. He has also established 
himself as one of the most inspired 
chroniclers, and exemplars, of the new 
cross-cultural mix taking shape all 
around us, able to light up Salman 
Rushdie-land with a visual daring that 
must have moviemakers salivating. 
Two weeks ago, The English Patient 
won England's prestigious Booker 
Prize, sharing the award for best novel 
of the year with Barry Unsworth’s Sa- 
cred Hunger. 

The heart of the book is the slow un- 
raveling of the faceless patient's life, 
educed by morphine and haunted by 
scenes from Cairo nights when it was 
necessary “to proceed into the plot of the 


| evening, while the human constellations 


whirled and skidded around you.” That 
is very much how Ondaatje proceeds. 
One by one he introduces his charac- 
ters, and slowly he unlocks their se- 
crets, leading us through their lives as 
through the darkened corridors of a 


| huge and secret house. Loves flicker, 


footsteps echo, lines of poetry recur. All 
four feel their way through darkness, by 
hand and memory, and with all the 
phantom sensuousness that darkness 
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I Severe Cold Formula please: [ 
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Improve on your 
summer shape. 


\ NordicTrack” brings fitness indoors. 


Stay in shape when the weather turns cold by moving your 
exercise program indoors with “The World's Best Aerobic 
Exerciser™ NordicTrack® 
Forget about exercise bikes, treadmills and stairclimbers. Research 
shows that by exercising your upper and lower body, NordicTrack 
burns more calories — up to 1,100 per hour according to fitness experts 
Its smooth, non-jarring, time-efficient workout takes just 20 minutes, 
three times a week 


Stay off the diet roller coaster. 
With NordicTrack you can keep your body fat low, and 
metabolism high, throughout the winter. And its 
total-body workout will Keep your upper 
and lower body tightened and toned. 


Call now. Stay in shape all year! 
Models priced from 299% to 1,299" 
30-day in-bome trial 


ordicfrack — 


A CML Company 


FREE VIDEO 


AND BROCHURE! 


Ext. 
NordicTrack, Dept. 376K2, 104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318 
ack reserves the nght to change prices and specification without pnoe 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ 


NO ANTENNA. NO STATIC. NO HASSLE. 


he Cobra Intenna II® is the easiest-to-use cordless 

phone ever! No external antenna protrudes from the 
slim-line handset to bend, break, poke your head, or hit 
doorways while you walk and talk - indoors or out. 
Nothing extends from the base either, so it fits almost 
anywhere - under a cabinet or lamp, on a shelf, or mount- 
ed on your wall. Think of the freedom you'll have! The 
handset can be off the base up to 7 days without recharg- 
ing. Take your cordless handset from room to room or out 
in the yard. Never miss a call while on the patio, at the 
pool, or working in your garden, garage, or workshop. 
And wherever you use it, you'll find Cobra’s sound as 
crisp and clear as on a corded phone. A patented noise- 
reduction system gets rid of annoying static and back- 
ground sounds. (Select either of two separate channels for 
the clearest conversation possible.) This attractive, high- 
performance cordless telephone also features switchable 
tone or pulse dialing, a page/signal button, and digital 
security codes to prevent unauthorized use. UL listed. 
Mfrs. 1-yr. Itd. warranty. Ivory. $129.95. #4440. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ , 800-872-5200 


IERS—CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


* DEPT. TMER701; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 

Hf you prefer, mail check or credit card number with expiration date and authorized signature. Please include $129.95 plus $14.95 
(for UPS/insurance) for each order, along with the item number. Cobra Intenna ll #4440. Canadian residents, we can only accept 
telephone orders. 


*No risk 30-day return privilege. *Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. * We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 
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Cobra Intenna I Offers: 
* Built-in handset and base antennas 
* Crisp, clear sound quality 
* Easy-to-read back-lit buttons 








* Wall mountable ~ even under a cabinet 
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brings. The effect is a little like Borges 
on a love-potion. 

What makes it shine is that Ondaatje 
alchemizes these abstract spaces with a 
poet's fluent radiance. Scene after scene 
shimmers with the jeweled brilliance of 
Arab poetry. The Indian alone, in the 
course of his wanderings, walks through 
cities where corpses are strung from 
trees and sleeps beside angels in desert- 
ed churches. He sees the Virgin Mary 
emerging from the sea (until her batter- 
ies give out), and he finds himself one of 
12 defusers alone in a city without lights. 
Woven through such flights are colorful 
threads of historical arcana: richly re- 
searched evocations of the “desert Eng- 
lishmen” of the '30s, lilting allusions to 
Herodotus and Kipling, catalogs of the 
winds that blow across the sands. The re- 
sult is a realism that could not be more 
magical: “I carried Katharine Clifton into 
the desert, where there is the communal 
book of moonlight. We were among the 
rumour of wells. In the palace of winds.” 

In time, it begins to become clear 
that the bandaged European, on his 
sickbed in 1945, stands for many things 
that are lost and wounded. And in the 
dying light of Empire, Ondaatje shows 
us the end of one world and the birth 
of another—deracinated, post-national— 
where people must be mapmakers in a 
different kind of desert. Kipling has 
been eclipsed by Kip. Occasionally, the 
author's design becomes almost too in- 
sistent, finding in Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki not only the explosion of the whole 
world of nation-states, but also the final 
cruelty of the West upon the East. By 
then, however, he has thoroughly envel- 
oped the reader in as rare and spellbind- 
ing a net of dreams as any that has 
emerged in recent years. td] 


A Fine Time to 
Leave Me 


TITLE: NOTHING BUT BLUE SKIES 
AUTHOR: THOMAS MC GUANE 
PUBLISHER: HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie familiar splitsville 
novel is seen this time from the point of 
view of the undeserving male. 





By JOHN SKOW 





IVORCE THESE DAYS IS OUR PARIS 
in the ’20s, an adventure of alien- 
ation and unfamiliar cooking that 
we write novels about. Too many 
novels and too whiny the reader decides. 
The genre is one that is not petering out 
but should. Until then, an amiable and 














. Se 
MC GUANE: Thrashing out a rowdy 
parody of the male psyche under stress 


cheerfully unwhiny exception is Thomas 
McGuane’s Nothing but Blue Skies. The 
author’s hero fortyish Deadrock, 


Montana, businessman named Frank Co- 
penhaver, who misplaces his marbles 
when his wife Gracie packs her bags. In 
this addlepated condition, he galumphs 
about drinking too much (or not enough; 
this isn’t clear), getting into fistfights, 
making rotten investments and then af- 
fronting his bankers ig frozen din- 
ners and, in general, swinging about half 
a second late at a variety of pitches, many 
from local divorced wor vho think on 
small evidence that he m better than 
nothing 

As the wife-lorn hero goes googly, the 
world, of course, recipr His be- 
loved daughter reacts to her parents’ 
split by dropping out of fe to live 
with a raving-mad priva erty fa- 
natic older than her father ik’s sec- 
retary quits. The price of drops, 
just when he has a thousand | to sell 
The hero, who is a decent enough fellow, 
just insensitive to women’s ego- 
maniacal, undeserving and with 
the usual macho baloney, watches al! this 
wonderingly but without resentment 

McGuane, whose recent no lave 
seemed a touch broody, enjoy mself 
with this one. The fine bar se 
prose of The Bushwhacked P’ ind 
Ninety-Two in the Shade is working 
again. He waves his arms, he hoots and 


hollers and thrashes out a rowdy parody 
of the male psyche under the st 
having to defend itself in the supert 

ket. Without taking sides, of course, b« 
tween male and female, he mak 
clear that what Frank needs is the lo 
ing care of a good woman. What will set 
female readers to muttering Wiccan it 
cantations is the certainty that some pa 
tient woman, like as not his wife Graci¢ 
will show up to glue Frank ba 
together a 
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Your son needs 
a new kidney. 
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He’s white. 
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™ THE BEST REASON YET TO CHOOSE 
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COUNTY !7 INSTEAD OF THE INTERSTATE. 
SAAB INTRODUCES THE 9000 CSE. 


The Interstate Highway System 
may be a prudent, efficient way to get 
from point A to point B. But it’s not much 


fun to drive 





IT’S WAITING. 


Unfortunately, the same could be 
said of many new cars. With the note- 
worthy exception of the Saab 9000 CSE, 
a sports sedan you can drive hard with 
your conscience intact. 


Ask it to run, and it complies as 





though the idea were its own, planting 
you deeper into the leather upholstery. 
Yet it delivers its exhilarating 200hp* 
thrust while keeping a wary eye on its 


own fuel appetites 


tine roadways, and it feels slotted 


ated, in part, by a new chassis design that 


substantially increases torsional rigidity. 


Ask it to stop on a rain-slicked sur- 


face, and a unique anti-lock braking system 


does so with literally inhuman precision 


Ask it to help you survive an acci- 


dent, and its rigid steel safety cage, 


Ask it to embrace serpen- 


into the asphalt. A sensation cre- 


crumple zones, driver’s-side air bag and 
new side-impact measures are put to work 

The result is a car that responds to 
your emotions without betraying your 
conscience. And one whose warranty 
(6 years or 80,000 miles**) could well 
outlast your payments 

To learn more, choose a direct 
route to your nearest Saab dealer, where 
the 9000 CSE awaits your test drive. And 
save the back roads for the trip home. 


Or call |-800-582-SAAB 
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TELEVISION 


A Grueling Tale of 
Frontier Horror 


IN 1846 A BAND OF SETTLERS LEFT ILLI- 
nois for California. They ended up 
stranded in the Sierra Nevada at the out- 
set of the worst winter ever recorded 
there. By the time the starving survivors 
straggled into Sutter’s Fort, THE DON- 
NER PARTY had written one of the dark- 
est chapters in American history, a.tale 
of humans reduced to the most desper- 
ate circumstances—including, famous- 
ly, cannibalism. For this pss documenta- 
ry, Ric Burns, a co-producer with his 
brother Ken of The Civil War, uses the 
same techniques as that series—archi- 
val photographs, readings from diaries 
and letters—to re-create the story with 
harrowing scrupulousness. A grueling, 
unforgettable trip 


MUSIC 
Bedtime Story 


THE CATCH IN TAMMY WYNETTE’S VOICE 
sounds like a heartbreak that’s become 
a habit. For 25 years, Wynette has been 
one of country music's best habits. The 
67-song CD set Tears of Fire offers a lot 
of fine down-home hits (Stand By Your 
Man, We're Not the Jet Set) and a little so- 
cial history, so often does Wynette sing 
about the soul-scarred Southern wom- 
an. Some of her best songs (/ Don't 
Wanna Play House, D-I-V-O-R-C-E, Dear 
Daughters) are bedtime stories for a 
child from a ravaged home; they trans- 
late complex hurts into simple poetry. 
That could be a definition of country 
music, and Wynette is its most plangent 
hard-luck heroine since Patsy Cline. 


MUSIC 


The Abbe’s Road 


TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY PIANISM IS 
shrouded in a golden-era haze, but just 
how good was it really? A new double 
CD from Pearl Records, THE PUPILS OF 
LISZT, provides some clues. Here are 
such pedagogic scions of the Hungarian 
firebrand as Eugen D'Albert, Moriz Ro- 
senthal, Arthur Friedheim and six oth- 
ers. Even allowing for poor recording 
quality and the advanced age of some of 
the performers, what is remarkable is 
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T LEVISION: Are-creation of a 
dark chapter in American history 


MUSIC: The plaints of the 
soul-scarred Southern woman 
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MUSIC: The extraordinary Liszt 
had some very ordinary scions 


THEATER: A musical work salutes 
Frida Kahlo as a cult figurine 


BOOKS: The S&M camp counselor, 
trussed in aluminum and Mylar 
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how ordinary most of the playing is. 
Only the dazzling if sometimes clumsy 
Rosenthal and the elegant José Vianna 
da Motta would get a second listen to- 
day. Friedheim, in particular, is appall- 
ing in selections by his mentor and Cho- 
pin. Memory does play tricks. 


THEATER 


Married to the 
Muralist 


EVERYTHING ABOUT MEXICAN PAINTER 
Frida Kahlo was high drama. In pain all 
her life after a streetcar accident, she 
battled drugs and despair, had a tumul- 
tuous marriage to muralist Diego Rivera 
and conducted affairs with women and 
men, including Leon Trotsky. FRIDA, at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music’s Next 
Wave Festival, adds to her stature as 
cult figurine. Mexican musical motifs 
blend with spoken monologues and lyri- 
cal, character-defining songs, while 
masks and puppets recreate the magic 
realism of her paintings. In the title role, 
Helen Schneider conveys the radiance 
and explosive fury of the woman whose 
art was, in the words of André Breton, a 
“ribbon around a bomb.” 





BOOKS 


Sodom High 


A FEW GOOD THINGS ABOUT MADONNA’S 
SEX: she’s in splendid shape physically; 
the text offers helpful dating tips (“Ev- 
eryone is a sucker for garter belts’’); Ste- 
ven Meisel’s photos have a chummy dec- 
adence about them, like “Activities” pix 
from the Sodom High yearbook. An acid 
test for your queasiness quotient, Sex 
(Warner Books; $50) displays the prote- 
an pop icon in many a raunchy pose with 
many a tattooed or manacled partner. 
Madonna means it all to be therapeutic. 
In the age of aps, she suggests, fantasies 
of power and pain should not be taboo; 
they are all some people have left. She 
also knows that stardom, like any other 
form of exhibitionism, is about surfaces, 
not essences—which is why dust, not sul- 
fur, rises from these pages. Much of Sex 
is S&M camp, a nostalgia item from an 
era that existed mainly on French post- 
cards. Six months from now it will be the 
first aluminum-covered soft-porn book 
ever to grace the remainder bin. 
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| Bnywth White « Viiks — Garden Vegetabl 


YOU LOVE>* 


Here's a soup that gives you more of what you love. More 

flavor from lean meats, crisp vegetables, and hearty broths. 
More home-simmered taste from our own savory blend of 
seasonings but with less fat and less salt. 


NASOUP 


Healthy Choice RTS soup Fat % Calories Sodium Cholesterol 
nutritional comparison (g) from fat 





















(mg) (rg) 


Healthy Choice** 2 13% 522 11 





0% é 
Daily Nutritional Guidelines** 30% less than less _ = 


\ 
hmastet te or less 2,400 300 a ’ 
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Seventeen great 
varieties, including 


Turkey with White 


and Wild Rice, and / i a 
Garden Vegetable. fi 
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HEA . NEVER SETTLE FOR LESS: 





Singin’ in 
The Seam 


\ SPLASHY MUSICAL INSPIRED BY 
a dead tycoon who pilfered close 
to $1 billion from worker pension 
funds has all the resounding ap- 
peal of a cute romantic comedy 
based on Hitler and Eva Braun. 
nd yet where one man sees mor- 
bidity, another sees dizzying op- 
portunity. Welcome to Maxwell: 
lhe Musical, the latest brainchild 
of British producer and former 
ROBERT MAXWELL colleague Evan 
Steadman. Expected to open in 
London next year, the play will 
follow Maxwell's rise from a shoe- 
less Czech lad to his fall from 
grace as England’s reigning tab- 
loid baron. All that drama and the 
songs of Gilbert and Sullivan to 





boot. Says Steadman of his days 
with Cap’n Bob: “I saw so much 
chicanery, hilarity and mirth that 
I said, “This will make a great mu- 
sical.’”’ A wacky idea? Sure, ad- 
mits Steadman, but “Maxwell 
was an extraordinary man—vil- 
lain, vagabond, thief, of course, 
but a remarkable villain, vaga- 
bond, thief.” 


Boyz II Superstars 

NO NOSE RINGS. NO 5-LB. GOLD NECKLACES, NO SCREECHY POLITICAL 
tirades. BOYZ II MEN are just a few young guys with a gift for a cappel- 
la, a penchant for plaid shirts and a place in pop-music history. Last 
week the Philadelphia-bred foursome (combined age, 79) broke a rec- 
ord set by the only rocker with his own postage stamp. Dethroning 
King Elvis, Boyz can now boast of having the longest-running pop sin- 
gle of the rock era. For 12 straight weeks, End of the Road has graced 
the top spot on Billboard's Hot 100 chart—a sweet follow-up to the suc- 
cess of the group’s debut album Cooleyhighharmony, which astound- 
ingly went quadruple platinum. Their appeal? The Boyz can churn 
out soulful ballads as well as gritty funk. And they convey a sense of 
good old-fashioned humility so genuine it’s marketable. “We’re just 
four regular guys enjoying everything the Lord has blessed us with,” 
says vocalist Shawn Stockman. “We're very, very happy.” 
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Happy Halloween 

ONE DAY MANY YEARS AGO, A LITTLE BOY NAMED TIM 
BURTON couldn't play outside. It was raining, so he 
spent the afternoon watching 7he House of Usher. So 
began the director's lifelong idolization of acting’'s 
mystery master Vincent Price. Now Burton, 33, has 
committed his reverence to celluloid in a documenta- 
ry on his muse. The film—minus any marketing ex- 


travaganza—will arrive at festivals next year. 








° 
Royal Strain 

AT THIS POINT THE SCANDAL- 
plagued royal family would be 
well advised to order a lifetime 
supply of takeout food and re- 
main forever sequestered in 
Buckingham Palace. The latest 
controversy of the week occurred 
during QUEEN ELIZABETH’s good- 
will trip to Germany, her first 
since unification. While attend- 
ing a memorial service at Kreuz- 
kirche (Church of the Cross) in 
Dresden, a city devastated by a 
British air raid during World 
War II, the Queen met up with 
some jeering hecklers who angri- 
ly disapproved of Her Majesty's 
commemorative visit. Two eggs 
were hurled in her direction. 
Thankfully, though, the Queen 
was also greeted by a crowd of ap- 
plauding well-wishers. 
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Europe’s Future: 
Go West, Old Man 


HEN THE GROUND BEGAN SHAKING UNDER EAST GER- 

many more than three years ago, the race was on 

between the unification of Germany and the unifi- 

cation of Western Europe. Last month the results 
came in. Germany won. 

West European unification was premised on the cold war: 
a divided Europe and a diminished (West) Germany held 
within the bounds of a deep, strong, European union. Given 
time, this might have come about. Had the cold war persisted 
another decade or so, a federal Western Europe might have 
been established in the shelter, as it were, of the Berlin Wall. 

But the Wall came down and time ran out. The new Ger- 
many became preoccupied with the task of absorbing the east. 
Moreover, the new Germany grew too large to be swallowed by 
a federal Europe. The Maastricht treaty, the penultimate stop 
on the road to a federal Europe, was a last-ditch attempt to 
deny that reality. 

Last month denial became impossible. Europe's exchange- 
rate mechanism exploded, and somewhere in the rubble lies 
Maastricht. What happened? The erm tied E.C. currencies to 
the German mark. But much of Europe—notably Britain and 
Italy—was unable to keep up. The German central bank had 
jacked up interest rates to dampen the inflation caused by 
huge deficit spending on eastern Germany. The weaker E.C. 
countries had a choice: a) match Germany’s high interest 
rates and risk both deep recession and political suicide; or 
b) drop out of the erm. Not surprisingly, they chose b). 

Amid the chaos of the currency crisis, it became clear that 
German political vision is as yet no match for its economic dy- 
namism. Germany is Europe’s de facto leader, but will not act 


the part. As Americans have learned to their constant cha- | 


grin, leadership means sacrificing some measure of national 
interest to the greater alliance interest. Germany knows that 
its interest rates set the standard for the rest of Europe. By 
setting its rates ruinously high, Germany was announcing 








that in fighting domestic inflation it was quite prepared to lead 
the rest of Europe into recession. The rest of Europe has just 
announced that it will not be so led. 

After the erm debacle, it is clear that the grand vision of a 
federal Europe is an illusion. What then does Europe do? 

Do more of what it does best: free trade. The E.C.’s single- 
market project will soon allow the virtual free flow of capital, 
goods and labor within the Twelve. Speaking last month in 
Washington, Margaret Thatcher made the case for a rapid 
widening of the single market. First, east to its European 
neighbors. And then boldly west—to North America. 

Free trade between Europe and America has been bruited 
about before. It was raised by National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft, unfortunately without result. But with the fading 
of visions of a federal Europe, it acquires a new urgency. To- 
day, two potentially antagonistic trade blocs are going up on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The U.S. is afraid that a Fortress Eu- 
rope will shut its trade doors. Europe looks warily at the bud- 
ding North American Free Trade Agreement, which would 
create a trading zone demographically larger than the E.C. 

A transatlantic free-trade area merging the two would not 
just prevent a trade war and increase prosperity on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It would have a profound global effect. As 
Thatcher pointed out, Europe and North America together ac- 
count for more than half of world Gn. They would dictate the 
terms of the world economy. Given the fact that at the core of 
the transatlantic union would be America, Britain and other 
free-market countries, it could dictate a world of free trade. 

Why is that good? Because common markets make not only 
for general prosperity but also for the kind of comity and non- 
belligerency that flow naturally from uncoerced commercial re- 
lations. Moreover, a transatlantic free-trade zone would signal 
Japan that if it had thoughts of creating a rival Asian bloc or did 
not modify its predatory drive for market dominance, it might 
find itself shut out of the new world economic order. 

Almost 50 years ago, another deposed British Tory Prime 
Minister journeyed from Britain to America to propose union 
with America. The major—and forgotten—point of Churchill's 
Iron Curtain speech was his call for a “fraternal association of 
the English-speaking peoples,” an association so close be- 
tween America and the British Empire that “eventually there 
may come the principle of common citizenship.” 

President Truman responded with a looser but wider idea, 
an alliance not just with Britain but with all of Western Eu- 
rope. The result was naro, America’s first ever peacetime alli- 
ance and arguably the most successful alliance in history. 

Today again there is need for alliance, not military this 
time but economic. The threat is not the Soviet empire but 
growing economic nationalism and protectionism threatening 
50 years of unparalleled world prosperity. The answer is a 
transatlantic pact, a free-trade zone embracing like-minded, 
market-oriented, democratic peoples stretching ultimately 
from Vancouver to Vladivostok. 

Political union is a project best left to our children. Per- 
haps by their time, differences of language, that engine of na- 
tionalism, will have lost their salience. A world speaking in 
Macintosh icons—a world in which video has rendered lan- 
guage obsolete—may come to see its political divisions as ar- 
chaic and encumbering as did the American states of 1789. 

Tomorrow, Utopia. Today, a more modest goal: a Transat- 
lantic Free Trade Zone. u 
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Keep a level head 
this Halloween. 
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Think when you drink. And dont be afraid to call a cab. J 



















ears that are still on the road." 


TOYOTA 


95% NISSAN/DATSUN 


~ More than 98% of all Chevy é 
_twhcks sold inthe last 10.years) =. 
“<a — ape still on the road. 


Over the years, no other truck is that dependable, foreign or domestic. 
“Best full-size pickup in initial quality’-J.D. Power and Associates." 
“Best truckline overall in sales satisfaction?’+J.D. Power and Associates.” 


No deductible, 3-year/36,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty.** 
Chevrolet. The Most Dependable, Longest-Lasting Trucks. 
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For more information call 1{800)962-2868. 
*Based on full-line truck company registration data 1982-1991. tJ. D. Power and Associates® May 1992 Light Truck Initial Quality Study.5" Study based on a total of 10,475 
* consumer responses indicating owner-teported | gpcsomed during the first 90 days of ownership. **).D. Power and Associates 1992 Light Truck Sales Satisfaction Study." Study based 
on 1992 model year vehicles and a total of 11,051 consumer responses. ttSee your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. Chevrolet and the Chevrolet Emblem are 
registered trademarks and Chevy Is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©1992 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, America! 
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